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Comment 


The President Speaks Up 

President Tarr, it seems, is for the principle 
of protection, and incidentally and~ necessarily 
against the Atpriciy bill, which makes a monkey 
of that principle. The ofticial statement of what 
he said on July 16th to twenty-two members of the 
House who called on him at the White House 
makes .important reading. To Mr. Youna. of 
Michigan, who opposed free iron ore, and Mr. 
Monxreti of Wyoming, who opposed free coal, the 
President replied that while he was not committed 
to the principle of free raw materials, he was com- 
mitted to a downward revision of the tariff which 
he had promised, and that he had to look at the 
matter from the standpoint of the whole country, 
and also from the standpoint of responsibility for 
the entire Republican party. He said the question 
in each case was a question of fact, to be deter- 
mined by evidence as to whether the present duty 
was needed for protection or whether the rate was 
excessive, so that downward revision or putting 
the article on the free list would not infure the 
industry. The ofticial statement continues: 


He repeated the platform of the Republican party, 
and said he had always understood that it meant a 
downward revision in many instances, though perhaps 
in some few instances an increase might be needed; 
that he reached this construction of the platform on 
what he understood to be the principle of protection 
und its justification—namely, that after an industry 
was protected by a duty equal to the difference be- 
tween the cost of production abroad and the cost of 
production in this country, including a fair profit to 
the manufacturer, the energy and enterprise of Amer- 
ican business men and capitalists, the effectiveness of 
American labor and the ingenuity Of American in- 
ventors under the impulse of competition behind the 
tariff wall, would reduce the cost of production, and 
that with the reduction of the cost of production the 
tariff rate would become unnecessarily high and ought 
to be reduced, This was the normal operation of the 
tariff as claimed by the defenders of the protective 
system—not in every case, but as a general rule— 
that of course a revision of the tariff could not be 
perfect, but must have defects and inconsistencies. 

But, so far as his influence went, when called upon 
to act in connection with legislation, it would be 
thrown in the direction of performing the promises 
of the party as he understood them, and that if iron 
ore and oil and coal and hides did not need pro- 
tection and the conditions were such as to enable 
the ore-preducers and .the oil-producers and the coal- 
producers and the producers of hides to compete suc- 
cessfully, without reduction of wages, with the pro- 
ducers from abroad, then they did not need a duty 
and these articles should go on the free list. It was 
a question of fact which he hoped to make up his 
mind with respect to on such evidence as was avail- 
able to him, in oider to earry out what he understood 
to be the promises of the party to the whole péople. 

He said he felt that his position as the titular 
head of the Republican party and as President, with 
the whole people as his constituency, gave him a 
somewhat broader point of view than that of a single 
member of Congress in respect to articles produced 
in his district. He felt strongly the call of the 
country for a downward revision within the limita- 
tions of the protective principle, and he hoped to 
be able to respond to that call as he heard it, as well 
in the interest of the party as of the country. 


All the country knows now what the President 
wants. Ten Republican Senators from seven 
Western States, of which six gave their electoral 
votes (sixty-six of them) for Mr. Tart, voted 
against the Aupricn bill. Those Senators stand 
with the President on the Republican platform. 
With them stand many Republican members of 
the House, for whom spoke Congressman PERKINS 
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of Rochester, New York, when he said on July 15th 
that the Payne bill was a fair bill, and urged the 
House to stand by the principles of it. It cannot 
be said, therefore, that the President is in revolt 
from his party. He and his crowd are standing 
by the party and its promises, and the other fellows 
are the rebels. 

Now that we know what he wants, it is to see 


what he can get. It is in his favor, and in favor’ 


of the principle of protection, and in the country’s 
favor, that in declaring and taking his position 
he has excited the minimum of irritation. 


Maybe Aldrich Can Bear It 

The suggestion that Mr. Axtpricu is not infat- 
uated with all the details of the bill that bears 
his*name is not at all incredible. Nothing is in- 
credible that implies intelligence in Mr. A.tpricu. 
The explanation given in this ease is that he has 
had to let into his bill enough raises and bad 
items to gain the bill sufficient support to pass 
the Senate. That he should not wholly despond 
if some of his bargains are rejected before the 
bill becomes a law is comprehensible. There are 
some, items in the Senate bill that he actually 
voted against. “His feeling toward the bill may 
be rather that of a legal guardian than that of a 
real father. 


Is Representative Government a Failure ? 

Ours is declared to be a government of laws and 
not of men. But it is men who pass the laws; 
not infrequently, it is one man alone who causes 
them to be passed, or gives them their character, 
or keeps them from passing. All our study and 
experimenting in government have not enabled us 
to free ourselves from that “one-man power” 
which the ancient republics dreaded and detested. 
At the present moment, however, we cannot pre- 
tend to regret that this is so; for at the present 
moment, whatever may be the case when this 
is printed, the tariff agony is not ended. On the 
contrary, it is at its climax; and the form of that 
climax is of a nature, not to set one reviling the 
one-man power, but rather to set one wondering 
whether representative government is not, so far 
as our national legislature is concerned, a fail- 
ure. 

Consider a moment what has happened within 
the year. A strong demand for tariff revision, to 
get rid of extortionate excesses in the rates, had 
arisen among the people. Both the great parties 
responded to it, put it in their platforms, and 
nominated candidates in sympathy with it. Con- 
gress being called in special session to comply 
with it, the lower House passed a bill which in 
certain parts went a good way to meet it, but in 
other parts took the opposite direction. This 
bill the Senate took and turned into a measure 
which, so far from being intended as a compliance 
with the demand for reform, practically defies 
it. Now the matter has gone to eleven men, all 
of one party, and. not one of whom stands un- 
equivocally for doing what both the parties gave 
people to understand they would do if entrusted 
with power. Over against these eleven, however, 
there is set one man, the President, who does 
stand, so far as the country can judge, for that 
which has been demanded and promised. He 
alone, as we take it, now in the end represents 
the will’ of the people as expressed through the 
party platforms and at the polls. 


The True Representative 

Here is the “one-man power” in the attitude 
of rescuing democracy from that very representa- 
tion which it has fought so many battles to win. 
What would the barons at Runnymede have 
thought of such a sight? Or the Long Parliament ? 
Or our Revolutionary fathers, who fought not 
against taxation in itself, but against taxation 
without representation? Nevertheless, it is not a 
sight to surprise close students of our govern- 
ment. Two or three years ago there appeared 
almost simultaneously some half a dozen books, 
all taken up with the study of how our system 
has been working, and on one point they all 
agreed: that the place where it is weakest and 
most disappointing is the legislatures, State as 
well as national. The courts and the executives, 
on the other hand, were thought to be doing fairly 
well what the founders meant they should do, 
and the executives—that is to say, the chief ex- 
ecutives, in State and nation alike—were even 
found to be doing, as a rule, what the legislatures 
failed to do—that is to say, representing the pop- 
ular will. 

That, at any rate, is what President Tarr is 
doing now. Because that is so, his trial is also 
his opportunity. Glad as we are that he is not 
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spectacular, we trust that he is not insensible 
to the dramatic quality of the crisis he has come 
to. Here are eighty millions, spread over an im- 
mense country, waiting to see whether the one 
man or the great legislature, and the powerful 
selfish forces behind it, will win. Save that we 
still look to the President with the same liking 
and confidence with which we welcomed him to 
power, we make no prediction of the outcome. 
But this prediction we will make: If he either 
wins his fight and gets from the conference com- 
mittee such a bill as will fulfil in spirit as well as 
letter his own and his party’s pledges, or, failing 
that, uses the veto, and tells his party and the 
country candidly and gravely the reasons for his 
action, the mass of his countrymen will not merely 
give him their approval, they will follow him 
thereafter with such a loyalty as few Presidents 
have ever won. 


Twelve-hour Arguments 

Meanwhile we are glad to see the Republican 
progressives standing by their guns. Speaking to 
a great public meeting at Indianapolis, called to 
express approval of his course, Senator BevertnGe 
had no excuses to make, and did not need to make 
any, for fighting the bill in its progress through 
the Senate and voting against it on the final roll- 
eall, BrverwGr is often accused of playing to the 
galleries. Perhaps he does. But this time his own 
particular gallery at home, the Republicans of 
Indiana, seem to be with him, and that is a fact 
not to be ignored by the leader of the entire party; 
for Indiana is a doubtful State. It does not ap- 
pear that any part of the Middle West finds itself 
misrepresented by the ten Republican Senators 
who voted against the bill; and the Middle West 
and Northwest were the battleground in the last 
campaign. Senator La Fotterre of Wisconsin, 
far from showing any signs of weakening, has 
kept right on digging up facts against the bill, just 
as if the debate had not stopped. From the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Commerce and Labor Depart- 
ment he has obtained an analysis of it, showing 
that on the whole it increases the rates instead of 
reducing them, as some of its supporters have 
ventured to claim. ~Of like tenor—only more so— 
is the appeal of the New York dry-goods merchants 
through their general committee. Taking samples 
of six different kinds of cotton cloth, on which 
AvpricH again and again denied that the bill makes 
any advance on existing rates, they present figures 
verified at the custom-house showing advances of 
from 27 to 12114 per cent. But the facts have 
been with the sincere revisionists all along. The 
trouble was that they didn’t count with the men 
who merely waited to hear how Atpricn voted in 
divisions. Neither, probably, do they count for 
much with the active conferees. They do count, 
however, with the President, and we believe they 
will count with the voters at the next general 
election. : 


East versus West 

We spoke lately of the self-effacing struggle 
of Senator Lopcr to get hides on the free list. 
Amusing it was to hear tariff-reform arguments 
come from him. It must have irked him sore 
to make them. And the debate brought him 
other trials. He had to listen while Senators 
from the far Northwest reproached him, and re- 
proached New England, for half-heartedness in 
the great cause. The biographer and eulogist of 
ALEXANDER HaMILToN must have found that hard 
to bear. He might have answered back, however, 
that New England Senators, if half-hearted, are 
whole-hoggish, and that seems to be the main 
thing when it comes to properly representing one’s 
constituents in a tariff scramble. 

This, however, is not the first time the newer West 
and the older EKast-have rather snarled at each other 
over the spoil. That antagonism is now felt pretty 
constantly at Washington. It seems to grow as 
the hostility of North and South diminishes. We 
have no idea it will ever get nearly as strong as 
the North-and-South feeling used to be, and there 
is no fundamental, institutional divergence to 
make it dangerous, as that was. It is mainly a 
conflict of interests—of such purely material in- 
terests as the tariff-makers deal with. ALpricH 
still has ski]! enough to arrange bargains and 
compromises and keep the representatives of the 
two sections fairly well united behind his policy. 
His putting back the duty on hides, when he 
knows New England wants it off, may be part 
of such a bargain—if it wasn’t done merely as a 
basis of trading in the committee of conference. 
But the conflicts of interest and the feelings they 
engender are there all the same, and they make 
for something which many political prophets al- 
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ready claim to foresee—an East versus West po- 
litical alignment, to take the place of the old 
North versus South alignment. At present the 
division seems to be mainly inside the two great 
parties—not between them. That was also true 
for a while, one recalls, of the old North-and- 
South division, before the war; but this state of 
things did not last then, and it may not last now. 


Three of Our Great Men 

Who are our great men? Who will be thought, 
a century hence, to have made the biggest con- 
tributions to our civilization, to have influenced 
most profoundly the life of our time and of the 
future? This is a business age, dnd it is not 
improbable that discerning historians will write 
down the: foremost masters of business, the 
originators:and conductors of great business en- 
terprises, particularly the railroad kings, as the 
age’s best representatives, as the most typical 
and the most important of its great men. Not 
long ago the manager of one of the chief railway 
systems of the country was asked if there were 
any railroad men whom he considered really 
great. He replied that there were but three— 
Harrman, J. J. Hitt, and Mitton H. Smirx 
of the Louisville & Nashville—and that the great- 
est of these was Harriman. Mr. SmirH is not so 
well known as the other two, but we should not 
be surprised if the mass of the. railroad men 
throughout the country were found to endorse 
this estimate. How the Northwest feels about 
Hitt is well known; the choice of him to be 
orator at the opening of the Seattle Exposition 
is but one of many evidences that that whole 
region regards him as its foremost man. People 
out that way would probably laugh at the idea 
of comparing him with any distinctly public man 
they have—Congressman, Senator, Governor, or 
what not. Harriman’s field has been wider still 
—it is now, in fact, as wide as the continent— 
and his genius is recognized as widely. Mr. 
Smitu’s work has been in the South; but there 
his fame is almost as great as Hixt’s in the far 
Northwest. A year or two ago, when Alabama 
enacted some drastic anti-railroad laws, aimed 
rather particularly at him, one remonstrant re- 
marked that though the Legislature might drive 
his road into a receivership, and might even undo 
much of what he had done to build up the State, 
it could not prevent the people from eventually 
erecting a great monument to his memory. 

We would not rank too high the kind of genius 
these men have displayed, We attempt no judg- 
ment of the methods they have employed. But 
we do not see how their greatness can well be 
questioned. MarLBorouGH was a great man_be- 
cause he could teach the doubtful! battle where 
to rage. Surely they are greater still who can 
teach the doubtful streams of commerce where 
to flow—and not for a day merely, but for years, 
decades, centuries, More than that; these men 
have taught cities where to grow; they have 
taught great provinces how to prosper. 


And What They Are About 

When three such men set themselves the same 
general task, it is a good bet that that task is 
going to be accomplished. It appears that this 
is what these three have done. They have all 
three, it seems, taken hold of the idea that streams 
of commerce ought to flow in greater volume 
from northwest to southeast, and vice versa, 
The development of lines trending in that direc- 
tion is the salient fact of very recent railroad 


history. Probably no one of the three can be 
said +o have started the movement. It began, 
rather, from natural causes, and from the 


neglected fact that the far West is closer to the 
ports of the Gulf than it is to New York and 
Boston and Philadelphia and Baltimore. Texas, 
which is by itself a hinterland big enough to 
support two or three Liverpools or Hamburgs, 
built enough roads southwestward to bring Galves- 
ton’s exports up to a total greater than Phila- 
delphia’s or Boston’s—next, in fact, to New 
York’s; and the products of States west and north- 
west of Texas began to take the same route to 
the sea. Men who succeed’ do not fight against 
new tendencies, but with them. Harriman bought 
the Georgia Central, built a branch of the Illinois 
Central to Birmingham to connect with it, and 
thus practically extended his system, which cov- 
ers most of the West, to Savannah. Now it is 
announced that the Burlington, one of the Hity 
roads, is to build a branch to Paducah, Kentucky, 
there to connect with the Louisville & Nashville. 
Over that system, and over the Southern as well, 
Hitz will thus obtain through lines to nearly all 
the bigger Southern cities and seaports, Presi- 
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dent Situ, it is understood, is co-operating 
heartily in the move, which promises to bring 
the Northwest and the South into an association 
not unlike that which the great East-and-West 
lines long ago established between the East and 
the entire West. That earlier achievement in 
transportation is the epical triumph of our in- 
dustrial history. The rapid development of both 
the South and the far Northwest makes it seem 
probable that the new movement may have re- 
sults of comparable importance. The traffic will 
not all go one way. Both are great producing 
séctions, and each has much, and will have more 
and more, to sell to the other. 


The Southern Seaports 

President Finuey of the Southern, another rail- 
road man who seems to have a sense of the larger 
aspects of his calling, sees what the future may 
hold. He has recently addressed to Southern 
editors an able communication on the _possibili- 
ties of the Southern seaports, with particular 
reference to the trade with Latin-American 
countries. Why that trade has not developed 
faster, why in general the Southern ports have 
not held their own with those of the East, is a 
matter that has often exercised the Southern 
people, and the economic historians as well. At 
the beginning of the last century Charleston and 
Mobile and New Orleans saw no reason why they 
should not rival Boston and New York and Phila- 
delphia, then not very much bigger. Slavery, 
no doubt, by holding the South to agriculture 
and generally retarding its industrial progress, 
operated to keep the Southern ports behind; and 
then came the devastation of war and Reconstruc- 
tion, With the new prosperity, the business of 
these ports has rapidly increased; but in a one- 
sided way. Imports have not nearly kept pace 
with exports. At Boston and New York, imports 
and exports keep fairly even. But Galveston 
last year, with exports to the value of one hun- 
dred and sixty-one and one-third millions, had 
only five and one-half millions of imports. At 
New Orleans the proportion of exports to imports 
was four to one, at Mobile six to one, at Norfolk 
twelve to one, at Savannah twenty-six to one, at 
Wilmington thirty-seven to one. 

For this there are many causes, some of which, 
we believe, can be removed. Those who 
tried to build up steamship lines from Gulf ports 
to South America have found it hard to get 
cargoes for the return voyage. For that we be- 
lieve the tariff largely responsible. But our in- 
adequate South-American steamship service gives 
European manufacturers and merchants a great 
advantage in the competition for the trade of 
that continent. Our only regular and direct lines 
are from New York, and all combined they show 
but seventeen to eighteen sailings a week, as 
against thirty-five from European ports. Some 
of the European lines get bounties; most of their 
ships have excellent provision for passengers; and, 
as a rule, they are faster than ours. As to the 
failure of Southern ports to get their share of 
the import business from Europe, most of that 
also is in foreign hands, and the existing lines 
prefer the Eastern ports. That the Southern 
ports do not see their way to establish lines of 
their own to Europe is also due, partly at least, 
to our tariff and navigation laws. These and 
other obstacles will, however, we fully believe, in 
time be overcome, The railroads are doing their 
part toward setting trade in its natural channels; 
the South, thoroughly awakened, is pretty sure 
to do its part; and after a while the government 
will be forced to cease from its policy of mere 
obstruction. 

Teach Farming Too 

Last week Professor Paut Hanus of the Har- 
vard Summer School told five hundred teachers, 
who are students in the school, about the need of 
the trade school as an extension of the public 
school, to save millions of American children 
from the calamity of starting in life as unskilled 
laborers, Starting so, the professor said, means 
no career. “All their lives they must be under- 
lings except in ‘rare instances.” The same day, 
or the next, Secretary Witson was saying in 
Washington: 


While the population of the United States has been 
steadily increasing through the usual additions at 
home and from immigration, the cultivated area of 
the country is decreasing. Thousands of acres for- 
merly raising products that made the food of the 
country have gone back to pasturage. The farmers 
simply cannot get the men to raise crops. 


It is by no means a bad idea to teach farming 
to some of the prospective unskilled laborers. 
As it is, in the East at any rate, the farmer’s 
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boy is apt to see his best chance in learning to 


mechanic. Skilled labor is 
everywhere needed. The problem for the boy of 
fourteen or fifteen who expects to work with 
his hands is to give him the skill to work to 
advantage. To that end the experts in public 
education now advocate the establishment of trade 
schools to give a vocational training to children 
who now leave the public school at fourteen. 
Very well: the plan looks good. But please in- 
clude farming in the vocations for which train- 
ing is to be given, and try to make that look 
better as compared with the rival employments. 
The searcer farm labor is, the more need ther 
is that it should be skilful. In the end skilled 
farm labor must be paid as much as the forms of 
labor that compete with it. 


be some sort of a 


Put Mr. Whitridge on the List 

The various correspondences of Mr. Freperick 
W. Wuirrince with the local Publie Service Com- 
mission must be included in the list of things we 
ought all to be thankful for. Mr. Wuirrince is 
very successful as an entertainer and improver 
of the public mind. He seems also to have sue- 
ceeded well as receiver of the Third Avenue Rail- 
road. He ought to be retained in public life. 
Let us put him on the list of men to be thought 
about in connection with the Mayoralty. 


Also Mr. Williams 

Mr. WituiaMs, the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion at this port, is another man who belongs on 
that list. We notice that various people are after 
him just now; some accusing him of allowing 
race prejudices to affect the work of his subordi- 
nates; others holding that he is too exacting as 
to the qualifications of admissible immigrants, 
and too solicitous to keep newcomers out. Dis- 
credit these accusations. Mr. WILLIAMs is neither 
petulant, prejudiced, nor harsh. It is only that he 
believes in the enforcement of necessary and prop- 
er rules concerning immigration. temember 
that he and his standards, and the laws he is 
pledged to enforce, are the country’s chief protec- 
tion against being used as the dump of Europe. 
The interest of scores of emigration agents and 
of the steamship companies they work with, lies 
in pushing down those standards. The interest 
of this country lies in keeping them up. To keep 
out immigrants who ought not to come in and 
to keep those who enter from being robbed or 
cheated in transit—those are the chief features 
of the Ellis Island job. 


A New Minister to China 

The President has chosen Cuartes R. Crane to 
be minister to China. To read that Mr. Crane 
is a Chicago manufacturer does not throw much 
light on his qualifications, but light does come 
along the lines of a Washington despatch that 
mentions that “his uncle, Professor Wi..iaMs, 
was professor of Chinese at Yale and wrote a book 
in China.” 

If Mr. Crane is a nephew of Weiis WILLIAMS 
it helps to explain the appointment. Wettis 
WILLIAMS, one of the first American missionaries 
to China, did a great service to the world in learn- 
ing and teaching the Chinese language. We be 
lieve he translated the Bible into Chinese; and 
for many years he was secretary of the American 
Legation at Peking, and the chief channel of dip- 
lomatie intercourse between this country and 
China. A man in the line of descent, even col- 
lateral, from Wetts WittiaMs would naturally be 
under suspicion of having qualifications to be 
minister to China. 


Slighted by the Police 

With so many commodious and hospitable jails 
as we have, it seems surprising that the business 
of selling so-called * editions de luxe” &t enormous 
prices to eredulous people should continue to 
flourish. In a ease that was in the courts last 
week a rich widow of Chicago contracted to pay 
$97,500 for thirteen volumes of the works of 
Cuarvtes Dickens. She actually did pay $50,000 
and gave notes for $35,000 more, and the case came 
to court on the suit of a third party to compel pay- 
ment of the notes. The books are supposed to 
have cost about fifty dollars apiece. There have 
been many of these cases. Usually the venders of 
these literary luxuries have dealt with rich old 
ladies of impaired judgment, biit sometimes they 
have imposed wonderfully on folks who should 
have known better, and are said to have caught 
Comptroller Metz. We do not recall that any 
one of them has been sent to prison yet, which 
argues that their business has not received the 
attention that it has deserved. 








Wayfaring Books 


Since the motor-car has carried us back to the roads, 
and that is the kindliest office of the ill-smelling, dirty, 
capricious creature, books of the road abound. They 
are numberless and of every kind, not merely such 
as are bad (and of these there are too many) and 
such as are good, but such as serve to read at home 
and such as are worthy to be carried along; books 
devised for this, of set intent, and books which by 
happy accident, suit; books which match the land- 
scape and those which offer vivid contrast or a secret 
harmony. The book is the last companion your con- 
firmed traveller will spare, if he is also a connoisseur 
in the psychology of foreign cities and the temperament 
of alien lands. Really to travel and rightly to enjoy, 
the traveller must go alone, or afoot with a single, 
silent companion; and books are better than talk when 
the day’s business is taking in, not giving out, form- 
ing impressions and registering them. 

The Road in Tuscany, when it was announced some 
years since, was cagerly watched for as such a book 
as wanderers have dreamed of. It was to be the vade 
mecum, the knapsack companion of the real lovers of 
Italy. The author himself explained that the only 
way to travel was afoot, but that weaklings and time- 
savers might jog from village to village behind a horse 
er in a little train. But the book itself? It was as 
big as all the pedestrian’s luggage and twice as heavy ; 
it was fatally predestined to be read at home by those 
who hungered and thirsted for the oversea; by the 
restless-hearted who long in vain for the heavy, nour- 
ishing bread of Tuscany and its red, pure wines. But 
even as a disappointment it is in its way a good book, 
and in none other better than in Mr. PENNELL’s little, 
vivid illustrations, so full of atmosphere, of clouds 
and sudden lights and the very color and savor of the 
Tusean air. 

Whatever may be good and desirable in the books 
of the stay-at-home, the books for the road can never 
afford illustrations that are not intimate and personal. 
The travellér who is to see fer himself palace and 
altar-piece needs nothing to give him contour and com- 
position; what he wants is interpretation, the light of 
another personality thrown on their age-old beauty. 
For this, among other reasons—for their delicate pen- 
znd-ink transcripts of street and landscape—are the 
little blue-linen volumes of Dent’s Mediewval Towns so 
welcome. Small and light in the hand, full of historic 
interest and worth, yet serviceable as street-to-street 
guides, they never seem to soil on the railway, or 
break in the post. A birthday wish of more than 
Oriental extravagance might be not that of living a 
thousand years, or of the shadow’s never growing less, 
but of going on forever through quaint medieval towns, 
always with a fresh little book at the gate of a new 
city. It is extraordinary how these little books keep 
their pleasant tone with such various authorship. Per- 
haps Verona is a little dull, and Bruges has the air of 
stopping midway because the tale of pages was ex- 
hausted; Rome might be called by the captious, starve- 
ling, and Perugia lady-like in contrast with Florence 
and Chértres; yet to distinguish thus is to split hairs, 
and the best. who shall name? | 

If these show how a traveller’s handbook should be 
fashioned, there is a Spanish series which show how 
it should not be. Let the traveller avoid it! This 
series is made by Mr. G. F. CALvert, whose English is 
painfully journalistic and offensive; there are few 
pages, many poor, indistinct half-tones, a heavy and 
perishable cover and a very dull text. Strange that 
the Bodley Head should countenance volumes not worth 
their, weight in the luggage or their room on the shelf 
at home. 

The text affords neither interpretation nor criticism 
and, on the whole, less information than Baedeker 
and the local guides. The pictures are of the sort that 
furnish forth our Sunday newspapers and are dupli- 
cated from volume to volume. It is little wonder that 
Wadrid has four hundred and_ fifty-three of them, 
since it repeats a good third from the Palaces, The 
tras and Armour, Soya, El Greco, ete., ete. These 
again borrow indiscriminately each from each. Al- 
ways Peter is robbed and Paul ill-paid. These books 
are made palpably not for the scholar, nor the 
traveller, nor the amateur of manners and customs, 
but, like the razors in the poem, they are just “ made 
to sell.” 

The traveller may still to advantage read RusKIN 
in Florence and Venice (pace all the younger critics! ) 
TAINE and AMPERE and BourGet in Umbria, SyYMonps 
along the Mediterranean coast, and VERNON LEE here 
and there. Kor professed reeords of travel, Mr. 
Jamns’ Little Tour in France is disappointing, because 
much was expected: and from ADDINGTON SYMONDs the 
best one derives is the tale of the wild-flowers, the 
hedgerow plants and trees wherever he went. Sienna 
has fared worst at the hands of her authors. She is 
too subtle for them, too elusive and wayward: Mr. 
JAMES went there and looked at the view; M. BourGEeT 
went and looked at Pintoricchio’s; there is even a tale 


extant that Mr. Brrenson, a score of years ago, 


dragged a friend there to see all the Sodomas. But 
since then things have changed. It is a half-dozen 
years ago that an amiable gentleman announced 
solemnly at a table @héte in Paris that in the last ten 
years thirty-eight books on Sienna had been published, 
and he was now engaged upon the thirty-ninth. Sienna 
is the city of dreams, a witch-lady, a princess astray 
out of the gorgeous East, and you must give yourself 
up to her spell. What M. Maurice Barres did for the 
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southern Provence, none has yet done for Sienna. 
Neither are there many poems which by their nature 
ery aloud to be read on that brown soil among the 
silvery olives, in the shade of the rose-red palaces, 
under the smile of the languorous Madonnas and Mac- 
DALENES. DANTE, whose Purgatorio is the one book 
indispensable for the Italian countryside, is here less 
congenial than the kingly singer of the canticles or 
the poet-emperor FREDERICK II. who so loved the fair 
city: any of the early poets of Carpucci’s Prima 
vera e Fiore will, however, tune to the landscape. 

Of all the traveller’s joy the sweetest flower is in 
finding what books best fit a given place. SHELLEY, of 
course, belongs to Pisa and the mountains back of 
Lucca; and PATER must be kept at hand, along the 
French countryside, with its winding meadow-rows of 
slender poplars and delicate, pure Gothic. The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis are fragrant wherever yellow 
dogs sleep in the full sun, and ragged chicory blooms 
along the road, and the dust bears the imprint of 
children’s bare feet. John Inglesant may be well 
read in the upper town of Bergamo because of its an- 
cient courtly air and its many paintings by LorENzo 
Lorro. 

One other sort of wayfaring book must not be for- 
gotten—that to read in trains or with the morning 
coffee before the day’s pageant begins, or on the ter- 
race at sunset. It must be small in the hand, with- 
out much continuity of thought, for the sake of the 
broken moment and compact luggage. MONTAIGNE’S 
essays, or BACON’s, are apt to the purpose, or the 
Golden Legend of PAxtTon, or the Memorabilia of 
XENOPHON, For some oceult reason, LAMB can never 
be carried out of England, or, like certain local wines, 
he loses his flavor. But an ideal companion for the 
round of the world is Mrs. MEYNELL’s all but flawless 
Flower of the Mind, while the Prima vera e Fiore is 
sweet in Italy, and the selection from the Pleiade 
ealled Cent Meilleures Poemes Lyriques in France. But 
best of all are the four little forest-green volumes, 
small enough for the wrist bag, into which is compact 
the whole of the Morte @Arthur, with AUBREY BEARDs- 
LEY’s drawings—a wandering story itself, ever com- 
mencing afresh, ever new and young and romantic. 
*“ And as he rode he came to a city and of a sudden 
all the bells began to ring.” Here is the perfect ro- 
mance of wayfaring. 





Correspondence 
THINGS A SCOTSMAN WANTS TO KNOW 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sixr,—Forty years ago I taught the Scripture lessons 
to an infant class in connection with the Presbyterian 
Church, and I thought I knew it all. When I finished 
reading the query, “ What Is Orthodoxy?” and the 
comment thereon in HARPER’s WEEKLY, I heard the 
still; small voice within me saying: “Come now, Mr. 
Smug Complacency, wake up. What really do you 
know?” I took a sheet of paper and pencil and wrote 
out a number of familiar and, as I thought, simple 
questions for self-examination, from which I cull the 
following: : 

Are there more gods than one? 

Is the existence of God an a priori, or first, principle 
or self-evident fact in nature? 

Is God personal or impewsonal ? 

Is God immanent in the world, or external to the 
world? 

Is God the author of evil? 

Do right and wrong exist per se; or is it merely 
the point of view? 

Is the devil personal or impersonal ? 

Is the devil omnipotent, omnipresent, and omniscient? 

T» none of which can I give a definite, coherent, and 
intelligible answer so as to correlate the whole. Can 
any one help me? ‘ 

T an, sir, 
Donatp Ross. 


ENCOURAGED 
Watertown, N. Y., June 28, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—lI want to thank you in the name of Lincoln’s 
common people for your comments upon the colossal 
farce that is being played before the people by Congress 
on the tari! question, in last week’s HARPER’s. Your 
appeal to the President in the name of the people is 
worth the price of a year’s subscription. Will he 
heed it and take his place among the great and well- 
beloved of the people, or will he join the ranks of 
the self-seekers and have his place with them in the 
history that is so rapidly making in this great land 
of the free, for free it will be, and woe, woe be unto 
them that stand in the high places and try to block 
the wheels of progress. 

T am, sir, 
WILLIAM M. Servey. 


WHEN HEWITT WAS IN CONGRESS 


BERKELEY, CAL., Fune 30, 1909. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Apropos of the Southern members of both 
Houses and their performances during the current 
extra session, why does not somebody resurrect from 
The Congressional Record the castigation given the 
forerunners of those gentlemen, years ago, by the Gis- 
gusted Abram 8S. Hewitt? It was in the House of 
Representatives at the beginning of the course of things 
that has brought the Democratic party to its present 
forlorn state. As I recollect, he charged the Southern 
statesmen before him—to their frantic indignation— 
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with “crass ignorance.” Pity his censure could not 
have penetrated the fatal self-sufficiency: of his 
auditors! “ Infamous and contented” is a hardly less 
bitter ascription than ignorant and contented. A 
startling question arises here, though—which is the 
merited one? 
I am, sir, j 
WILLIAM GEORGE. 


USE A CAPITAL “N” FOR NEGRO 
St. Paut, Minn., July 4, 1909. 
Y'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: se 

Sir,—In your editorial on the “Southern Railroad 
Strike” in the issue of July 3, 1909, you say, “‘ Since 
Negro firemen are being promoted to be engineers . . .”2 
Of course I know the intention was to say... “are 
not being” . . . but many do not know this, and there- 
fore a very wrongful impression will be conveyed by 
this article. 

Permit me, sir, to thank you for the stand you have 
taken in this matter; it is so unusual for strong papers 
and periodicals, with a few notable exceptions, to be 
fair when dealing with the Negro, that we are very 
grateful when such does occur. May I ask why most 
writers fail to capitalize Negro? It is a noun as much 
as Arab, Irish, or American; it is this disposition 
which forces many Negroes to call themselves Afro- 
Americans or Colored; since we are denied the privilege 
of being called American—which most of us are— 
many of us who detest “colored” and abhor “ Afro- 
American,” hope to dignify “ Negro”; we love and be- 
lieve in our race and honor “ Negro.” 

The women of this State when organizing the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, after much discussion 
became ‘“ Afro-Americans” because, as they said, 
“newspapers will not use a capital “ N ” when writing 
Negro. Will you? 

I am, sir, ‘ 
JosE H. SHERWOOD. 


GAVE HARVARD HIS NAME, BUT DID NOT 
FOUND IT 
HvuGuHESvILte, Pa., July 4, 1909 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of July 3d you refer to John 
Harvard as the “founder of the University which 
bears his name.” I believe a great many people labor 
under this apprehension. F. V. N. Painter states in 
his Introductory to American Literature, that the uni- 
versity was founded by act of the Massachusetts As- 
sembly in 1636, and that the colony was taxed for its 
support. It was not until later, when John Harvard 
bequeathed his library and a large part of his estate 
to the “schoale,” that it was named Harvard College. 
Would it not be interesting to give the public an ac- 
count of this college that holds such a unique place in 
American history and literature? 

I am, sir, 
KATHARINE S. WHEELOCK. 





Personal 


At the Capitol of Georgia, on the day the Arbitra- 
tion Board that settled the terms of railroad employ- 
ment for negroes in Georgia reached their decision, a 
great, tall, powerful-looking man, with a mighty voice 
and a rather overwhelming energy and presence, had 
handed the seals of state to a little bit of a man, weak- 
looking and far from handsome, who has never made a 
sure-enough speech in his life. Governor HokE SMITH 
had gone out of office and Governor Joz Brown had 
come in. There was not much cordiality about the 
transaction, and they did not shake hands when it was 
over. No wonder; for Governor SmitH had started 
out, two years ago, by removing this quiet little man 
from the office of railroad commissioner, which he then 
held; and now the quiet little man was turning him 
out of his office of Governor. Georgia has had a lot 
of queer polities—more than its share—and of curious 
and striking public figures, but it has hardly had any- 
thing to match little Joe Brown’s election and in- 
auguration as Governor. The closest parallel, perhaps, 
was half a century ago, when little Jor’s father rose 
almost as unexpecte.ly to the same elevation. There 
is a story that big Bos Toomss, on his way home from 


Texas, was told of the first Joe Brown’s candidacy, 


and that after stopping to think he had to ask, “ Who 
is Joe Brown?” He came to know pretty well, and 
so did the whole country, for Joz Brown the First 
was Georgia’s war Governor and: afterward Senator. 
But Jor Brown the First. though little and inordinate, 
could at least talk on his feet. Jor the Second con- 
ducted his campaign exclusively by “cards” in the 
papers, and when his inauguration day came he walked 
to the Capitol by a street he wasn’t expected on, and 
read an inaugural address that didn’t take fifteen 
minutes. The Augusta Chronicle thinks his being so 
sparing of inaugural promises a good augury for the 
fulfilment of what he dees promise—namely, the execu- 
tion of his proper duties. One of these may be the 
enforcement of the law against mob violence. Let us 
trust he will do better in this regard than his prede- 
cessor, who, according to the Chronicle, filled eight or 
ten columns with what he was going to do, while a 
stick and a half would cover what he has done. We 
are not sure the Chronicle is entirely just to Governor 
Smirx, who has ability, and may have convictions, in 
spite of some rather bad appearances; but we trust 
it is right about Governor Brown. 

One thing, however, disturbs us: he is the author of 
an “epic romance ” about a thousand pages long. That 
rather offsets the fifteen-minute inaugural. 
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The Senator for the Ultimate 


Consumer 


HOW ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE CONTENDED FOR AN HONEST TARIFF 





(OT was. a remarkable exhibition of 
ENN personal power. The Senate had 
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Os ing to suspend the seven-o’clock rule. 
Gens MLR) He had spent the day trying to 
e ea force a pace that was already rapid. 
ROS! Amendments of his opponents he had 
moved to lay on the table, sometimes before their pro- 
posers had had time to read them, always before they 
had been discussed at length. The opposition was 
growing nervous, now breaking out into protest, now 
suddenly collapsing. Finally the tariff bill was com- 
pleted—-all but the final stage. 

A Senator suggested that the work was done, that 
the labors of the Senate were over, that the bill might 
now be read a third time. The Senator from Rhode 
Island rose to reply. .He agreed that the work was 
almost done; almost, but not quite. The Senator from 
Wisconsin, he understood, had certain matters to bring 
before the Senate. Mr. Aldrich sat down, with the 
air of one who submits to an inevitable annoyance 
and submits with a bad grace. 

It was half past seven. There had been no recess 
for dinner, Senators simply taking their chance, bolt- 
ing out, bolting down, and bolting back again. Ev- 
ery one was limp, restless, nervous, impatient. The 
atmosphere was one of general exasperation, and with 
good grounds. Then the Senator from Wisconsin rose 
to speak, a man under middle height, firm on his feet, 
crested like a lion. His voice was slightly hoarse, 
with much debating, and he was visibly weary, though 
full of fire. He began to speak, somewhat slowly and 
hesitatingly at first, in a voice hardly audible. He 
had hoped, he said, to have certain figures to present 
to the Senate. He had hoped to have a table showing 
the duty on various commodities as they stood in the 
Dingley law; as they stood in the Payne bill when it 
was sent up to the Senate; and as they stood in the 
Senate bill. as it was reported to the Senate by the 
Finance Committee. He had urged the Bureau of 
Statistics to supply these figures, but had not been 
able to obtain them. He had put the matter before 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. Aldrich, 
and Mr. Aldrich had agreed that, in measure, as the 
bill was discussed in the conference of the two Houses, 
and as the rate of duty on each commodity was de- 
cided in conference, he, Mr. Aldrich, would supply the 
figures to the Bureau of Statistics; so that as the con- 
ference progressed the tables might progress, and the 
tables should be ready for presentation to the Senate 
when the bill was reported from the conference. Mr. 
Aldrich had consented to this. 

As Mr. La Follette had been speaking, a slow but 
perfectly definite change had come over the atmosphere 
of the Senate Chamber. From being listless, nervous, 
exasperated, it had become steady, tense, full of sus- 
tained force. Every Senator felt it, even the Senator 
from Rhode Island, who showed a forced willingness 
to hear the matter out, in sharp contrast with his 
offhand impatience over previous amendments and 
delays, earlier in the day and evening. The Senate 
recognized, with various emotions, but with conviction, 
that it was settling down to work founded on reality. 

Mr. La Follette went on to say that, while he had 
not been able to get the full tables from the Bureau 
of Statistics, he had been able to get certain figures, 
and these he would now lay before the Senate. In 
brief, the result of these figures was as follows: When 
the bill was reported from the Finance Committee to 
the Senate, it provided an increase in rates which, 
upon the basis of the importations of 1907, would 
affect imports to the value of $102,000,000, while the 
decreases contained in the bill would affect imports 
to the value of a little more than $66,000,000. : 

Now for the next stage. The bill. on being reported 
from the Finance Committee, had been considered by 
the Senate, sitting as committee of the whole House. 
The committee of the whole had made certain changes, 
and reported the bill to the Senate. The bill, as thus 
reported by the committee of the whole to the Senate, 
makes increases in 248 items, which, upon the basis 
of the importations of 1907, would affect imports to 
the value of $146,125,000. It contains decreases which, 
upon the importations of 1907, would affect imports 
to the value of $93,525,000. These comparisons are 
between the rates of the bill as shaped by the Senate 
and the rates as contained in the Dingley law. 

These changes, said Mr. La Follette, do not mean 
that the bill las been improved in committee of the 
whole. They do mean that the bill is worse now; so 
far as the consumer is concerned, than it was when 
originally reported to the Senate. The Senate, it is 
true, has changed the duties so as to add $27,525,000 
worth of imports to the total list of reductions re- 
ported by the Finance Committee, but at the same 
time it has added more than $44,125,000 to the list 
of increases, the additional increases of duty thus be- 
ing nearly twice as large as the additional reductions, 
measured by the value of the imports of 1907, which 
they affect. 

The temper and atmosphere of the Senate Chamber, 
as I have said, had visibly and sensibly changed. By 
this time, one was able to define the character of the 
change. Hitherto the Senate had been having things 
pretty much its own way, or rather, to speak plainly, 
ite-had been having things pretty much Mr. Aldrich’s 
way, and the way of the massed interests which so 
palpably stand behind the Senator from Rhode Island. 





And one must say that this visible triumphal proces- 
sion has proceeded with a certain cynical indifference, 
which one might express in the words attributed to 
Commodore Vanderbilt: The public be damned! 

Now, the atmosphere was altered. \ One’ felt that 
through the lips of the Senator from Wisconsin was 
being expressed, in the- somewhat exotic atmosphere 
of the Senate Chamber, a voice not hitherto heard 
there effectively—the voice of the ultimate consumer, 
who pays the bill A few minutes more made this 
strikingly evident. The Senator from Wisconsin 
asked permission to read a letter. It came from the 
greatest association of clothiers in America, the men 
whose firms turn out ninety per cent. of the clothing 
worn, summer and winter, by the men and boys of 
the United States. These gentlemen, whose names 
are familiar to us all, began by admitting, very frank- 
ly, that not a decrease of rates, as promised by the 
Republican Presidential candidate, but an increase of 
rates, would be to their advantage. They would each 
and all be the richer if the tariff rates could be raised. 


elasses included the vast majority of suits worn by 
the men and boys of the United States; covered the 
clothing, in summer and winter, of the men and boys 
of the working classes, the laborers, the farmers, the 
great bulk of the American people. 

This was the difference to them in detail, reckoned 
on the price of each suit. The difference in gross was 
estimated by the great association of the Clothiers of 
America as not less than $129,000,000 for a single year. 
This on the clothing of men and boys alone, and largely 
on the cheaper grades of clothing. 

This enormous sum, $120,000,000 a year on a single 
item, represented the result of the “ revision down- 
ward ” pledged by the Presidential candidate, as un- 
derstood by Mr. Aldrich and the men whom Mr. Al- 
drich controlled. This enormous sum of $120,000,000 
the wool trust would put into its pockets, without 
rendering any equivalent service, without rendering 
any service whatever, through the benevolence of the 
Senator from Rhode Island. A handsome gratuity of 
$120,000,000 annually, taken out of the pockets of the 
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Senator La Follette and his youngest daughter, Mary 


Nevertheless, said these gentlemen who clothe us, they 
had far rather see a decrease in the duties on wool, 
even to their own hurt. They had far rather see the 
men and boys of the United States better clothed, at 
cheaper prices, than be themselves the beneficiaries 
of an increase in the duty on wool. This was their 
view. What were the facts? 

The facts, these gentlemen went on to say, were 
these: The makers of woollen cloth, the wool trust of 
America, had the power to fix the price of-cloth, and, 
therefore, the price of clothing. And the wool trust, 
closely following the work of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate, had already come to a conclusion about 
the effect of “ revision downward”; had, in fact, de- 
cided that it was a farce and a delusion. 

But the wool trust did not confine itself to this 
Platonic conclusion. It did not even wait until the 
new bill had received the President’s signature. Con- 
fident in the friendship of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, confident in his practical mastery of the field, 
it had acted at once. 

What was the result of its action? It was this: 
It had got together, and promptly raised the price 
of woollen cloth in such a way that the suit which 
formerly cost ten dollars would cost twelve dollars 
and fifty cents. The suit which formerly cost fifteen 
dollars would now cost eighteen‘ dollars. The suit 
which formerly cost twenty dollars would now cost 
five and twenty dollars. And suits of these three 
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men of the United States and handed over to the 
wool trust by Mr. Aldrich. 

Here was the voice of the ultimate consumer, mak- 
ing itself articulate through the lips of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, based on the authentic facts brought 
forward by the clothiers, who were speaking to their 
own hurt. 

But this raising of prices on the ten-dollar suit, the 
fifteen-dollar suit, the twenty-dollar suit, did not rep 
resent the whole truth. There was a practical alter- 
native to raising prices, and that was lowering qual- 
ity. And this is what would certainly happen. If 
the prices of these suits remained the same, in spite 
of the wool trust’s additional profit of $120,000,000 
a year, the reason would be that the woollen clothes 
sold to the great majority of the men and boys of the 
United States would in future contain a _ greater 
amount of shoddy, of cotton, of waste, of cut rags. 
The winter suit would be lighter and of poorer qual- 
ity. The grade of clothing, taken all round, and es- 
pecially as worn by the great bulk of the people, 
would be definitely worse, as a result of the “ revision 
downward” promised by the Presidential candidate 
of the Republican party and defeated by the friends 
of Mr. Cannon and the friends of Mr. Aldrich. 

This for the clothing of the men and boys. But there 
were many other things into which the increased 
cost of wool would enter. There were such things as 
knit fabrics, plushes, cloths used for women’s dresses, 








blankets, flannels, carpets, and many more. And the 
Senator from Wisconsin had already proved, and 
proved to demonstration, that not cnly would the 
prices on-all these be raised under Mr. Aldrich’s “ re- 
vision downward,” but that, in all cases, the greater 
burden would fall upon necessities and the lesser bur- 
den would fall upon luxuries. 

\t the risk of being somewhat technical, let me illus- 
trate this. Under the rates proposed by the Finance 
Committee, and the rates adopted by the Senate, knit 
fabrics, other than wearing-apparel, if valued at not 
more than 40 cents a pound, will pay 141 per cent. 
ad valorem; while such fabries classed by the Finance 
Comiuittee as Juxuries in the table of estimated rev- 
mues, if valued at more than 70 cents per pound, 
will pay only 95.67 per cent. 

Plushes and other pile fabrics, if valued at not over 
40 cents per pound, will pay a duty of 141.78 per 
cent. If valued at over 70 cents per pound, the duty 
will be only $5.33 per cent. 

Cloths, woollen or worsted, if valued at not more 
than 40 cents per pound, must pay a duty of 140.55 
per cent. ad valorem, But if a luxury, as classed by 
the Finance Committee, valued at over 70 cents per 
pound, the duty will be only 94.32) per cent. ad 
ralorem 

Blankets, if valued at not more than 40 cents 
per pound, will pay a duty of 107.6 per cent., but if 
valued at more than 50 cents per pound, will pay 
only 71.30 per cent. 

Flannels for underwear, if valued at more than 
10 cents per pound, will pay 143.67 per cent. ad 
ralorem; but if valued at over 70 cents per pound, 
will pay only $6.39 per cent. 

Carpets valued at 82.5 cents per square yard will 
pay 66.72 per cent. ad valorem; but a carpet valued 
at $2.12 per square yard, and termed by the Finance 
Committee a luxury, will pay only 58.86 per cent. 

In other words. said Senator La Follette, summing 
up the wool question, Schedule K goes upon the theory 
that the necessaries of the “average man” shall pay 
the highest rates, and the luxuries of the -rich the 
lowest. 

This is precisely what the averdge man has been 


finding out. Hence the strong demand for honest 
revision. Hence the pledge in the platform of the 
Republican party. Hence the repeated promises of 


the Republican Presidential candidate. And now the 
average man is waking up and getting ready to ask 
how these repeated promises are being kept. 

Mr. La Follette added, with a certain grim humor, 
words which I shall quote exactly as he spoke them: 

“It is with a considerable degree of hesitation,” 
said the Senator from Wisconsin, “that IT present 
these facts, showing the inequalities in Schedule K. 
I feel that it is net at all improbable that the Sen- 
ator from Khode Island will agree that these in- 
equalities do exist and should be removed. I fear, 
however, that if the. Finance Committee does remedy 
the inequalities, it will take the same method of doing 
so adopted in other schedules—that is, instead of re- 
ducing the higher duties to harmonize with the lower, 
they will raise all of the lower duties to harmonize 
with the higher.” 

A eapital joke. Let us remember it, while we are 
paving into the pockets of the wool trust an addi 
tional $120,000,000 a year for our clothing, and in 
like ratio for carpets and blankets and other matters 
which the average man can understand. <A _ capital 
joke, even if it is costing us pretty high. 

Sinee we are speaking of pledges and the keeping 
of them, let me record a little bit of reminiscence 
which Mr. La Follette gave to the Senate at the be- 
ginning of June, when he was speaking on the cotton 
schedules. 

“On September 24, 1908,” said Mr. La Follette, “1 
spent the day with Mr. Taft. He visited the city 
in which T live. I had the pleasure of >resenting 
him to a large audience in the gymnasium of the 
University of Wisconsin, where he spoke. I went with 
him from Madison, rode with him during the day. and 
heard him deliver a number of addresses. He closed 
the day with a speech at Milwaukee. Mr. Bryan had 
been in Milwaukee shortly before, and it was expected 
that he would soon visit the State of Wisconsin again 
and travel to a considerable extent, I suppose, over the 
same course taken by Mr. Taft. So Mr. Taft’s Mil- 
waukee speech was in effect an answer to Mr. Bryan 
on the tariff question. He said: * The encouragement 
which industry receives leads to the investment of 
capital in it, to the training of labor, to the exercise of 
the inventive faculty of which the American has so 
much, and in practically every case in which adequate 
pretection has been given the price of the article has 
fallen; the difference in the cost of producing the ar- 
ticle abread and here has been reduced, and the neces- 
sity for maintaining the tariff at the former rate has 
ceased. . . . There are many articles in common use 
to-day which were unknown when the Dingley tariff 
bill was enacted. Conditions with respect to the 
cost of articles abroad have changed just as they have 
changed in this eountry, so that the difference be- 
iween the eost of production at home and abroad ten 
years ago was in many instances different and less 
than it is to-day ...and that the tariff is greater than 
the differential between the cost of production at home 
and abroad, and that it should therefore be reduced. 
I can say that our party is pledged to revision, and as 
a temporary head of that.party, and President of the 
United States, if it be successful in November, I ex- 
pect to use all the influence that I have by calling 
immediately a special session, and by recommendation 
to Congress to secure a genuine and honest revision.’ 

“Mr. Taft put his interpretation,” said Mr. La Fol- 


lette. “upon what would be a genuine and_ honest 
revision. ‘It is my judgment, as it is that of many 


Republicans, that there are many schedules of the 
tariff in which rates are exeessive, and there are a 
few in which the rates are not sufficient to fill the 
measure of conservative protection. 
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‘It is my judgment,’ continued Mr. Taft, ‘that a 
revision of the tariff, in accordance with the pledge 
of the Republican platform, will be on the whole a 
substantial revision downward, though there probably 
will be a few exceptions in this regard.’ ” 

So far Mr. Taft. On these wise and weighty words 
Mr. La Foilette commented as follows to the Senate: 

‘So, Republican Senators, when you scan this bill 
and analyze it, if it does not square itself with that 
declaration, taken in connection with the Republican 
platforin, L say to you that you cannot, acting in 
good faith with the people of this country, vote for 
the bill. It has to be a substantial revision down- 
ward or it is a violation of the kepublican pledge 
made by the man who carried the flag of the Republi- 
can party to victory in 1908.” 

So far our retrospect. Let us now come back to the 
closing day of the consideration of the tariff bill by 
the Senate. 

Mr. La Follette still holds the floor. He is speaking 
somewhat arduously, evidently feeling the burden and 
strain of the long debates that have gone before. But 
he holds that wonderful stillness and steadiness in 
the atmosphere of the Senate Chamber, that contrast 
so markedly with the nervous haste of earlier hours, 
before daylight had given place to the yellow glimmer 
of electricity. 

Mr. La Follette has spoken of the woollen schedules, 
and has shown exactly what they mean, in words that 
the average man will understand; in ways that the 
pocket of “the average man will likewise understand. 
He has reviewed what he has previously said of the 
eotton schedules, of similar import. He now begins 
another division of the story. 

Mr. La Follette points out that the Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency: has spoken of conservative 
revision, and Mr. La Follette briefly repeats what he 
has often said befere, on the subject of conservative 
revision and a conservative protective policy: 

There are three kinds of protection, calling for three 
kinds of tariff. There is, first, the tariff for revenue, 
the tariff whose purpose is to raise funds for the gov- 
ernment of the country, funds to pay for the Army 
and Navy, and the expenses of domestic government. 
Such a tariff will seek to get the greatest amount of 
revenue from imports; and, to that end, will, in all 
probability, seek to levy as large a duty as possible 
on as large a body of imports as possible. That duty 
may not, on the average, be very high, for it will pay 
better to levy a moderate duty on a great amount of 
imports, rather than a very high duty on a less amount 
of imports. 

Exactly opposite in principle is a predatory tariff. 
Its purpose will be practically to prohibit all imports 
which come into effective competition with the manu- 
factures of great monopolist interests. The duties of 
such a tariff will be put so high that consumers will 
be practically unable to purchase from abroad ar- 
ticles which they need, and for which American man- 
ufacturing interests are asking and exacting exorbi- 
tant prices. Such a predatory tariff will in effect hold 
the American people up for ranson.. As among man- 
ufacturers, such a tariff will tend to weaken the 
weak and strengthen the strong. Senator Newlands 
of Nevada contributed on the result of such a tariff 
some suggestive figures. In virtue of a predatory 
tariff, the ultimate consumer buys from American 
manufacturers $13,500,000,000 worth of goods a year, 
as against one-twentieth that sum paid for imports 
from abroad. He could get the same goods for $9,000,- 
090.000 outside our tariff wall. Of the $13,500,000,000 
paid for American manufactures, only $2,500,000,000 
is paid in wages. From the balance, after raw ma- 
terials are paid for, come the enormous profits of the 
monopolist interests. : 

But the Republican party is pledged, not to a pred- 
atory tariff, but to a genuinely protective tariff. And 
when we speak of protection, whom do we wish to 
protect? Three classes, in order of numbers: The 
American people, American laborers, American manu- 
facturers. In this country we have high standards of 
living, the highest, on the average, in the world. 
Asiatic laborers live on a handful of rice, sleep on 
mats, and dress in a cotton rag. They can produce 
manufactures at the lowest possible rates. In direct 
competition with these, the American laborer would 
soon be reduced to the handful of rice and the cotton 
rag. So he and his family must be protected. There- 
fore, we must put a duty on the product of Asiatic 
labor, or the labor of other countries with a low stand- 
ard of living, which shall allow our American workman, 
with his standard of living, to compete with the 
Asiatic, with his standard of living. ‘To do this fully, 
we must make that duty equal to the difference be- 
tween the cost of living of the American workman and 
the cost of living of the Asiatic workman; and we must 
work this out all round, until the duty covers the 
whole difference between the cost of production at home 
and the lewer cost of production abroad. Further, 
since we wish also to give fair protection to the 
American manufacturer, we must add to the duty 
such an amount as will allow him a fair profit. 

But there is still the third party to the agreement. 
We are also to protect the American people. And 
this we can do only by insuring that he shall pay a 
fair price, as already defined, and shall in no case 
pay more than a fair price. We must guard him 
against predatory instincts and processes, of whatever 
kind. And we can only do this by insuring to him the 
freedom to buy at a fair price, the freedom to buy 
from whom he will. the freedom to take advantage 
of genuine competition. With genuine competition, 
if one seller offers him an article at an excessive price, 
he can turn to another seller, who offers it at a fair 
price. If the home producer asks an excessive price, 
and thus holds the American people up for ransom, 
the American purchaser should be free to turn to the 
foreign producer, and get the article he wants for a 
fair price, whether it be warm winter clothing, or 
carpets, or blankets, or whatever it may be. 


This is genuine frotection, which protects at once 
the American people, American labor, and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. And this is the protection to which 
the Republican party pledged itself in its platform, 
and to which the Republican Presidential candidate 
pledged himself in his. speeches. 

But, as Mr. La Follette told the Senate, in order to 
frame such a genuinely protective tariff, we need cer- 
tain information, with regard to each commodity. 
We need to know exactly what the cost of producing 
it at home is, and exactly what is the cost of producing 
it abroad, in all competing countries. And this is 
highly technical knowledge, by no means easy to get 
at. 

Mr. La Follette told the Senate as plainly as pos- 
sible that, although Senators had been engaged in re- 
vising the tariff expressly, though not substantially, 
on the principle of honest protection, yet not one Sen- 


ator in the Chamber had the necessary knowledge as ‘ 


regards any single subject in the tariff schedules; not 
one Senator could say accurately what was the cost 
of producing any single article at home and abroad, 
so as to be able to say what the difference of cost of 
production really was. Senators took their cue from 
the Senator from Rhode Island. The Senator from 
Rhode Island took his cue from the great monopolist 
interests. And, under the present act, it would be 
these very interests which would furnish the basis for 
the valuation of all imported commodities. 

Therefore, the bill under consideration was not a 
genuinely protective tariff at all; it was a predatory 
tariff. It did protect the manufacturers, the friends 
of Mr. Aldrich. It did not protect American labor, 
for American labor found the cost of living rapidly 
outstripping the advance of wages. And, above all, 
it did not protect the American people. 

Mr. La Follette offered a remedy in the form of an 
amendment to the bill, and this remedy he urged the 
Senate to adopt. His remedy was this. Since, in 
order to frame an honest protective tariff, we need to 
ascertain the real cost of production at home and 
abroad, let us go to work to get precisely this informa- 
tion. Let us empower the President of the United 
States to appoint a permanent Tariff Commission. Let 
us put on this commission half a score of men, spe- 
cially skilled in manufactures, in agriculture, in law, 
in political economy. Let us so arrange that each of 
them shall serve on the commission for ten years, and 
shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year, so that we can 
secure really first-class men. Let them busy them- 
selves with all these questions; and let them report 
ta Congress once a year. This would furnish Congress 
with real information on which an honest protective 
tariff, as opposed to a predatory tariff, might be con- 
structed. But at present, Mr. La Follette urged, not 
one member of the Senate had the information neces- 
sary to fix the duty justly on any single item in the 
tariff. 

These, and other matters of similar import, were 
laid before the Senate by the Senator from Wisconsin 
in that memorable closing debate. His objections were 
overruled, his remedies were rejected, by the master- 
ful management of the Senator from Rhode Island, 
Mr. Aldrich. The bill was read a third time, and a 
predatory tariff, so far as depended on Mr. AI- 
drich and his friends, was riveted on the United 
States. 

Let me conclude this brief and very imperfect re- 
view by quoting a few sentences addressed by Mr. La 
Follette to the Senate, at an earlier stage of the de- 
bate. They put the case of the people against the 
Senator from Rhode Island and his friends in a way 
that could not be bettered. 

“The people in homes,” said Mr. La Follette, “ that 
are paying forty to fifty per cent. increased prices 
on all the necessaries of life, have for years been de- 
manding a revision of the tariff. Now a revision 
comes, and the bill is reported here changing the House 
bill in most: marked particulars. When it comes for 
our consideration it comes from the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance with a brief statement with re- 
spect to revenues, with no report, no explanation with 
reference to a single change in it, no reason given for 
raising the duties, and, more than that, we are forced 
to take it up on the next day after it is reported. 
And day after day Senators are compelled to come here 
with no opportunity given for the study of the provi- 
sions of the bill or the changes made by the Senate 
committee, and we sit here struggling to learn’ some- 
thing about it, appealing to the Finance Committee 
for information. We are not treated with patience 
by the chairman, who seems to feel that Senators are 
meddling and are very impertinent in wanting to 
know the basis of its various provisions, the cause 
for changes, and reasons for increases. 

“Mr. President, under a system that has grown up, 
which puts the control of legislation and control of 
the Senate of the United States in the hands of two 
or three men, whose authority has been recognized here 
for so many years without question, there has devel- 
oped a situation which makes it hazardous for a Sen- 
utor to question this supreme power or to raise any 
objections, ask any information, or to fail to go along 
when told. I want to suggest to the autocracy of the 
Senate that the clock will strike presently a new hour 
in the legislative life of this Senate—not a new hour, 
but one which will chime in harmony with the earlier 
life of this government. States will demand equal 
representation, and States will have equal representa- 
tion on this floor. Do you suppose that the sovereign 
States of this country are going to take their legisla- 
tion from the Senator from Rhode Island? Does the 
Senator from this or that New England State believe 
that this control of legislation is to continue? No. 
The day of its overthrow is at hand. No one can 
shut his eyes to the presence in this chamber of a 
new foree—a body of men in the Republican organi- 
zation with new ideas—that is, with old ideas; with 
ideas that go back to the basis of constitutional gov- 
ernment and the equal rights of all men.” 
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The mess tent is a busy place three times a day, for the 
appetites developed by the sea breezes are enormous 








Giving the™blankets a thorough shaking outside the tents in 
the bright sunshine. All bedding must be aired each morning 





























The surf has an especial attraction for the “ newsies,”” who 
spend the greater part of each day in their bathing suits 


A SUMMER 


CAMP FOR 


The boys raise their own vegetables—corn, tomatoes, carrots, peas, and 
potatoes growing in abundance. The “farmers” take turns working 


NEW YORK NEWSBOYS 


TWO HUNDRED BOYS, UNDER THE GUARDIANSHIP OF THE NEWSBOY HOME CLUB, OF MANHATTAN, ARE FORGETTING 


THE HOT AND CROWDED TENEMENTS IN THE ENJOYMENT 


OF A VACATION AT MIDIAND BEACH, STATEN ISLAND 
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The battleship fleet entering the harbor of Provincetown, Massachusetts. The vessels in line, reading from left to tight, 
are the “Connecticut,” “ Vermont,” “Kansas,” “Louisiana,” “Minnesota,” and “New Hampshire.” It will be noted 
that they are equipped with the new military masts which serve the purpose of observation and fire-control stations 


THE BATTLESHIP 


\ FLEET of fourteen battleships, under the com- 


mand of Rear-Admiral Seaton Schroeder, has en- 

gaged in elaborate evolutions in Massachusetts 
Bay. The ships have had practice as near war condi- 
tions as is possible in times of peace. The battleships, 
as the photograph shows, are equipped with the new 
military masts which afford a much elevated position 
for purposes of observation, for range-finding, and for 
fire control, the last being one of the most important 
things with which the Navy has recently. concerned 
itself. There has been much gun practice, and the re- 
sults both during the day and at night are said to 


have been most satisfactory. In order that the target 
practice should be made realistic and effective, the War 
Department dismantled and prepared two old torpedo- 
boats, the Nichols and the O’Brien, for use as targets. 
Their hulls were filled with cork to give them all the 
necessary buoyancy to keep them afloat after they 
had been pierced with projectiles. The torpedo-boats 
were towed at varying rates of speed and fired at by 
the battleships while under way. The results of the 
gun-fire are not to be made public. The ‘skill of the 
Navy in gun-fire with single guns or single turrets in 
smooth water has been demonstrated again and again, 
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MANOEUVRES OFF PROVINCETOWN 


It is Rear-Admiral Schroeder’s intention that the 
Navy’s skill in a sea-way, under what would be actual 
battle conditions, shall be as thoroughly demonstrated. 
The submarine boats with the fleet ~have been busy 
attacking the battleships by day and by night, firing 
practice torpedoes, which, incidentally, have added 
much to the excitement of those who, in pleasure craft, 
have watched the maneuvres just without the guard 
lines. An interesting feature of the mancuvres has 
been the practice of the battleships in towing their sis- 
ter craft, as if they had been injured, and it was neces- 
sary to get them into port or out of a danger zone, 
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S92 UROPE has not yet reached the end 
Gr of the Near Eastern crisis that be- 

gan last October. She has, indeed, 
+ weathered the worst of it. The inde- 
“5 pendence of Bulgaria, the incorpora- 
YN tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina into 
A" the Dual Monarchy, have both been 
#22 conceived, carried out, and condoned 
; ““ without war. The Servians and 
Montenegrins who a few months ago were brandishing 
their swords in something like a frenzy are now 
quiescent. The Young Turks are so preoccupied with 
domestic affairs as almost to have forgotten the harsh- 
ness of the rebuff administered to them by Vienna and 
Sofia; or, if they remember it at all, it is to reflect 
that they are all the stronger and considerably the 
richer for what has happened. Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria having achieved the ambition of his life— 
the title, salutes, state, dignity, and rank of kingship— 
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A band of Cretan revolutionaries 


is bubbling over with amiability toward all men. 
Russia still smarts at the recollection of the German 
ramrod that was thrust so menacingly and effectually 
into her diplomatic machinery, but she realizes her 
inability to resent the insult and is resigned to the 
necessity of doing nothing to provoke her too power- 
ful neighbor. Austria-Hungary, having triumphed all 
down the line and having produced in Baron von 
Aehrenthal a statesman who promises to recall the 
great days of Metternich, the days when Vienna was 
one of the deterininating centres of European affairs, 
rests on her oars in a mood of complacent jubilation. 
Powers such as Great Britain and France, that opposed 
her action and policies and demanded a European 
Conference to regularize the infraction of the Treaty 
of Berlin, recognize that “the least said the soonest 
mended ” is the motto for them. They were worsted 
in the diplomatie conflict and they know it; but they 
have no intention of seeking revenge in other quarters 
or of reopening questions that everybody is relieved 
to have closed at any cost. It would seem, therefore, 
as though everything promised well for the peace and 
tranquillity of Europe. 

There is, however, one question that still remains 
to be settled, and that has in it some disturbing possi- 
bilities of mischief—l mean the question of Crete. 
What is going to happen when the four protecting 
Powers—Great Britain, Russia, France, and Italy— 
withdraw their troops at the end of the present month? 
Is the island still to remain under the nominal suze- 
rainty of Turkey, or is it to achieve the ambition, pas- 
sionately cherished by nine Cretans out of ten, of 
union with Greece? Or is there some other alterna- 
tive which, while fulfilling the aspirations of the 
Cretans, will reconcile the Young Turks to the loss of 
yet another portion of the Ottoman Empire? The 
problem is not an easy one to solve, yet its solution 
either in whole or part within the next few weeks may 
easily prove a matter of crucial urgency. A good 
deal of diplomatic agility among the Powers and a 
good deal of level-headedness and restraint among the 
Turks, the Cretans, and the Greeks, will be needed if 
it is to be settled without provoking a serious crisis. 
Unhappily, there are signs that the spirit of moderation 
is losing rather than gaining ground in Constantinople, 
in Athens, and in Crete itself. Turkish feeling is be- 
coming rapidly inflamed at the bare prospect of a 
further dismemberment of the Empire. Mahmud Shev- 
ket Pasha, whose position at Constantinople is little 
less than that of a dictator, is reported to have said 
that sooner than tolerate the annexation of Crete to 
the Hellenic Kingdom he would march on Athens with 
200,000 men. Whether he used the words or not, the 
sentiment is one that the preponderant opinion of 
Turkey indorses with fervor. The Young Turks feel 
in the case of Crete what they did not fee) in the case 
of Austria and Bulgaria, that they. hold the upper 








By an Englishman 


hand. They know that, if it comes to a trial of 
strength, they can conquer Greece as they conquered 
her twelve years ago. They are taking up, therefore, 


. the stiffest of stiff attitudes, vowing that if their 


rights are infringed in any particular they will not 
hesitate to fight. The papers are already ‘full of 
rumors of mobilization along the Greek frontier. I 
do not believe that the rumors are to be trusted or 
that matters have yet advanced quite that far. But 
unquestionably Turkey is prepared to draw the sword 
at any moment rather than see Crete incorporated 
into the Hellenic Kingdom. That is one element of 
anarchy. Another is the vain, mercurial, hot-headed 
temper of public opinion in Greece, always stirred to 
a profound sympathy with the fate of Crete, always 
liable to plunge into maniacal adventures. And yet a 
third cause for apprehension is the turbulent character 
of the islanders themselves and the possibility that 
Moslem and Christian may again be locked in a fierce 
and sanguinary conflict. 

The essential facts of the case are easily stated. 
Crete has been under Turkish rule for two hundred 
and forty years. Its inhabitants are all Greeks— 
probably the purest Greek stock to be found in the 
f.evant. Even the native converts to the Moslem faith, 
roughly speaking, one-tenth of the population, some 
30,000 out of 300,000, though they side with Turkey 
and regard themselves as Turks—Crete being one of 
the many spots on this inexplicable earth of ours where 
nationality is determined by religion—are_ really 
Greeks, and indistinguishable in race and language 
from their fellow islanders. The Christian majority 
have never acquiesced in the Ottoman dominion. They 
have risen in desperate rebellion against it time and 
again, Their one political desire is unicn with Greece. 
They are a simple, tenacious, inflammable folk, with 
a sense of racial nationality that has become at once 
an instinct. an ideal, and a disease. Tellenism means 
more to them than anything else under the sun. It 
is one of those deep-seated, primitive, unreasoning 
passions that in the long run break through all the 
barriers and artifices of diplomacy. The Cretans know 
that Greece is a chaos of faction and corruption; that 
her finances are wholly disorganized, her army worth- 
less. and her future precarious. They know that union 
with her entails conscription and heavy taxation. 
Nevertheless to be part of the Greek kingdom and 
under the Greek flag is the sum of all their hopes. 
* Zeto He Enosis” (“ Long live the Union”) is a ery 
that will always send the Cretan tumbling down from 
his mountains, rifle in hand. I remember some years 
ago reading an account of a chance gathering round 
a wayside inn in a remote Cretan village, The time 
was the early spring of 1898. Greece was defeated, 
passive, and impotent. The Powers had taken upon 
theniselves to solve the Cretan problem and had just 
declared in favor of autonomy. The villagers were 
diseussing what it meant, chiefly with a young doctor 
who had been educated at Athens. ‘“ What is. this 
thing, ‘autonomy’?” they asked him. “Oh,” he re- 
plied, “it’s a very good arrangement, though it isn’t 
union. It means that instead of sending our taxes 
to Athens, we shall spend them ourselves.” The gray- 
beards of the place, all of them insurgents, pondered 
this definition without enthusiasm. At last one of 
them, with an inimitable smile of peasant cunning, 
exclaimed, “ We’ll find some way of sending our taxes 
to Athens secretly.” And the magnificent stupidity, 
the brainless idealism of that answer gives the measure 
of the ineradicable hold upon Cretans of their passion 
for union with Greece. 

Greece, I need hardly say, reciprocates their longing. 
To obtain Crete the Greeks have defied Europe and 
fought Turkey, and would probably do so again. They 
have won all but the final victory. Crete to-day is 
free in everything but the name. After the Greco- 
Turkish war of 1897 the Powers expelled the Turkish 
troops from the island and took over its administra- 
tion themselves, garrisoning its ports and controlling 
its external affairs. Nothing to-day remains of Turk- 
ish authority except a single crescent ensign floating 
side by side with the flags of Great Britain, Russia, 
France, and Italy on an uninhabited rock in Suda Bay. 
There are no Turkish officials in the island. The 
Cretans pay no tribute to their pseudo-suzerain. For 
the past eleven years they have been governed, with the 
sanction and under the supervision of the four Powers, 
first by a Prince of the royal House of Greece, and 
then by an ex-Prime Minister of the kingdom. Greek 
is the official language; the legal code has been re- 
modelled in conformity with the laws and procedure of 
the Hellenic courts; the Cretan flag is composed of the 
white and blue of Greece; the Cretan militia and 
gendarmerie are under Greek officers; the very postage 
stamps used by the islanders are those of Greece. Ex- 
cept that Crete, like Cyprus, still suffers financially 
from having been once a part of the Ottoman system, 
and cannot, for instance, alter its import dues without 
the assent of European bondholders, and except that 
one-tenth of its population is still Mussulman, there 
is little or nothing to show that it had ever come under 
Turkish rule. Since its occupation by the Powers the 
island has prospered and peace between Moslem and 
Christian has been all but unbroken. The Powers 
fourteen months ago were so satisfied with its progress 
as to promise the withdrawal of the international 
troops by July, 1999. Nobody at that time doubted 
that the withdrawal of the troops would be the signal 
for union with Greece with the tacit assent of the 
Porte. 

But in the last fourteen months much has happened. 
The old régime in Turkey has disappeared. The first 
result of its downfall, and of the Austrian and Bul- 
garian coups that followed it, was that the Cretan 
Chamber voted immediate union with Greece. Under 
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the advice of the Powers Greece neither accepted the 
offer nor rejected it. She held her hand, and, with 
equal magnanimity and discretion, did nothing to add 
to the difficulties of the Young ‘Curks. But the question, 
shelved last October, is now pressing for settlement. 
The four protecting Powers have in no way gone back 
on their resolve to evacuate the island. By the end 
of the present month there will not be a single foreign 
soldier left in Crete. The Powers will take turns in 
maintaining a single man-of-war in Cretan waters, but 
on land they will relinquish all authority of whatever 
kind; and what will happen when they have thus left 
Crete to the Cretans nobody knows. The Turks, how- 
ever, are insistent that, whatever happens, Crete must 
remain a recognized part of the Ottoman dominions. 
They declare that they have no wish or intention what- 
ever to interfere with its present autonomous condi- 
tion or to restore their vanished authority. They are 
content, they say. with the status quo. But they are 
decidedly not willing that the status quo should be 
altered to their own disadvantage and to the advan- 
tage of Greece. They have lost Bosnia and Herze- 
govina; they have lost their last titular hold over 
Bulgaria; they cannot afford to lose Crete also. If a 
union with Greece were declared at Candia and ac- 
cepted in Athens they would resist the blow to their 
prestige, if necessary, with force of arms. On that 
point all that is vocal in Turkey is also unanimous. 
The Cretans, on their part, claim that their national 
aspirations are perfectly well known to the Powers, 
have more than once in the past ten years been recog- 
nized and encouraged by thein—as, for instance, when 
the nomination of the governor of the island was en- 
trusted to the King of Greece—and that the promise 
of evacuation, a promise not withdrawn even after the 
Cretan Chamber had voted union with Greece, is prac- 
tically a European endorsement of their “ manifest 
destiny.” Left to themselves, they will unquestionably 
declare for incorporation into the Hellenic Kingdom: 
and the Greeks, as unquestionably, will give them a 
ready welcome. 

The risks, therefore. are considerable—risks of 
trouble between Christian and Moslem in Crete, risks of 
wider developments that may precipitate a conflict be- 
tween Turkey and Greece. Neither Greece nor Turkey, 
one may fairly assume, desires war. Greece remem- 
bers the war of 1897, and Turkey, in the present con- 
dition of her finances, with her political prospects still 
gravely unsettled, with Albania and Arabia in quasi- 
revolt, and with Macedonia once again seething with 
unrest, can have no wish for any further distraction. 
Her best interests undoubtedly lie in getting rid once 
and for all of the complications of the Cretan problem. 
But this she does not, and can hardly be expected to, 
recognize at present. She will not treat with Greece 
direct; she denies, indeed, that the Athens govern- 
ment has any locus standi in the matter, and she ap- 
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parently rejects altogether the idea of financial com- 
pensation. Yet to an outsider with sympathies evenly 
divided between the Young Turks and the Cretans it is 
not obvious why a solution which proved adequate in 
the far more delicate cases of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and of Bulgaria should be ruled out of court in the 
case of Crete. In the end it may be adopted, and the 
annexation of the island to Greece may be carried 
through on the basis of a cash indemnity from Athens 
to Constantinople. Meanwhile the Powers are deter- 
mined not to permit an armed occupation of Crete by 
either Greece or Turkey. and they have also, it would 
seem, made up their minds to keep a warship in Cretan 
waters. But beyond that they have no policy. They 
will leave the island with its political status still un- 
settled; and the possible results of their action are 
nowhere regarded in Europe without a very real mis- 


giving. 
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“The first steam ferry-boat” (in the background), The model room, showing the book corftaining the The title car which will lead the division of floats 
“The Five Nations,” and other partly finished floats Constitution, modelled in clay, and other “ properties” commemotating the Dutch and Colonial period 





A monster Horn of Plenty, a bear for one of the In- Men and women hard at “work in the model-room. 
dian floats, and the beginning of the American eagle The man on the right is fashioning a flame of fire 


The floats “Clermont” and “ Half Moon” are in Timbers and wire mesh form the basis of An Indian canoe, one of the emblems which will 
course of construction-on left and right respectively the float, the clay being built around them illustrate the first tenants of Manhattan Island 









































New York's patron saint in clay, to be the central Drying out Santa Claus’ reindeer. Paper sheets are A corner of the workshop, showing the econ- 
figure on the float, “ Father Knickerbocker Receiving” pasted upon the model, which is afterward removed omy of space in the work of construction 


GETTING READY FOR THE HUDSON-FULTON CELEBRATION 








MY HEN this or that ship comes from 
the open sea to deposit at the door- 
ie ? g step of our liquid highway the com- 
mercial offerings of friendly mari- 
time nations, or to take away the 
NEN " ’ Fe fruit of “r r loom, forge, mine, forest, 

RYE f Mi z) and field, the floating express wagon 

S\WAS—LH) has to dott her figurative hat to one 
a : who, in an eighty-toot-high kingdom, 
is monarch of all he surveys. His is a umique realm 
at the portals of the busiest beehive of American in- 
dustry, and this distinguished personage receives the 
visiting-card of every maritime stranger, the informal 
bow of every nautical friend, and the suave interna- 
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THE MARINE OBSERVERS OF SANDY HOOK, WHO TAKE THE VISITING-CARDS OF PASSING CRAFT 


By W. S. Quigley 


guns at Sandy Hook, and if the door were placed on 
the weather side there would be grave danger of the 
riotous wind filling the interior and carrying the whole 
off in balloon fashion. 

To ward further against disaster when the wind is 
screaming around the Hook the tower is “ stayed ” or 
braced in each story by heavy iron, crossed rods, and 
each corner 6f the nautical eyrie is secured on the out- 
side by stout wire cables whose slack is taken up by 
spatent turn-buckles whenever additional tautness is 
required. The lower part of the tower is fitted with 
living-rooms for the assistants, while the chief ob- 
server, Count William de la Motte, who has passed 
this Crusoe-like existence for six-and-thirty years, lives 

















Marine pageants as great as the world has ever seen occasionally pass the solitary watchman 


tional courtesy of every acquaintance. He never sleeps, 
this watehful sentry of a nation’s gateway. His hail 
of, * Who goes there?” is met by a flare of rockets by 
night or with fluttering, variegated flags by day. 
Nothing that floats enters or leaves port without pay- 
ing respectful homage to him. 

With the possible exception of the business of hand- 
ling stock quotations and financial reports, there is 
no revenue so profitable to the two telegraph com- 
panies of America as that of chronicling the arrivals 
and departures of vessels vid Sandy Hook. The Assoc 
ated Press and kindred organizations which disseminate 
news to a chain of subscribing newspapers and agencies 
throughout the country, the maritime exchanges 
which furnish the tidings of vessels’ movements and 
disasters to their members and to the various steam- 
ship companies here and abroad, and the marine under- 
writers, commonly called insurance companies, are all 
fed and fostered by the intelligence that the ever-alert 
sentry of New Jersey’s Siberian-like sand spit and his 
assjstants flash over the telegraph wire. 

3esides being adroit in establishing the identity of 
passing craft, all the observers are expert telegraphers. 
First of all, they sight an incoming ship in the east 
offing, or seaward toward the east or south, and then 
they read the four colored flags which she flies. These 
flags are part of the international code of signals. By 
means of an international agreement every registered 
ocean vessel has a certain set of signals to indicate 
her name. Technically it is called her “ number.” No 
two vessels belonging to the one company have the 
sume signals or distinguishing hoist. The “* house 
flag, or pennant, which always flies from the main 
truck, or should, is sufficient to reveal the name of 
the craft’s owners, and the four smaller flags, set in a 
prominent position at spring stay, gaff, or truck, 
furnish the name of the vessel herself. 

After “reading” the flags or letters, as they are 
nautically called, the observer, if the ship be a 
stranger, goes to a big book containing the name and 
number of every ocean-going craft, and he picks out the 
name of the approaching ship in a jiffy. -Then he 
turns to a convenient telegraph key, and, before the 
ship has travelled more than a few cables’ length the 
report: that the So-and-so is “coming up” is chalked 
on the “arrival” blackboard of the maritime ex- 
vhanges, and is known in shipping circles generally. 

The observatory is nine stories high, with no elevator 
for mutinous feet. and the slate-thatched roof is so 
lofty that Manhattan’s skyscrapers seem inconsequen- 
tial by comparison. The signal station is built of 
wood. It is thirty feet square at the base and tapers to 
the top until the uppermost enclosure, where the 
observers are on duty, is ten feet square. The entrance 
to the structure is on the lee side, for it blows great 





with his family. an extensive one, in a detached 
dweiling nearer the Bay. In bad. weather the Count 
has to fight his way inch by inch between his house 
and the signal station. And the Hook is able to°dish 
out some awfully dirty weather when it wants to. Dur- 
ing the winter months it manages to arrange a-daily 
menu of every weather Element that is disagreeable. 

The observers’ room is reached by flights of stairs 
leading from one story to another. It is a terrible 
climb, a stairease Marathon, the proving-grounds of 
the human heart. Half-way up the structure one stops 
for new breath and meditation. The only thoughts of 
the owner of the halting feet are, “Is there really a 
top?” and, * How many million times has Count de la 
Motte climbed the same stairs?” 

It is worth the struggle, however. Gathered into 
the middle of the observing-room at last, panting and 
short-winded, the visitor sees before him an uninter- 
rupted view for miles around. Up the Bay through the 
Narrows, down the Jersey coast for several leagues, 
northeastward where Long Island shores rear their low- 


lying heads. seaward where the wealth of the world is 
varnered, and backward toward the Highlands, there 
is nothing to block the long-reaching range of the eye. 

There is nothing elaborate or luxuriant about the 
sky chamber. A few wooden chairs, two shelves that 
serve for desks and the holding of telegraph instru 
ments, a rack or two filled with books that tell the 
names, nationalities, rigs, types, signals, tonnage, and 
measurements of ships, a locker for the signal flags, 
and a stove that was polished when it was young con- 
stitute the chief properties of a stage that gives so 
many dramas, and no few tragedies, to the maritime 
community. 

There are three windows to the room, and between 
these windows and placed at the angles of the structure 
are four portholes or embrasures that are used for the 
telescopes with which passing vessels are sighted. The 
portholes have sliding wooden screens to shut out the 
hair-raising wind when the telescope is not trained 
through the slots. Outside the portholes are provided 
with fan-shaped ledges with covers to keep the “ spy- 
glass ” from falling when suddenly abandoned, and also 
to prevent the rain or snow from falling on the ex- 
posed end of the glass and obscuring the vision. Each 
porthole 1s about “fitteen inches wide, and, by means of 
cross angles, affords a sweep of over two feet outside, 
a no inconsiderable range of vision in the task of sean- 
ning the horizon. 

Secured to the seaward side of the tower-top and 
reached by climbing through the eastern window of the 
operating-room, is a balcony that is used by the ob- 
servers in making signals for the interpretation of 
passing mariners. Limitless and, in the majority of 
cases, gratuitous is the service tendered by the men 
‘vho record the movements of the countless hulls that 
maneeuvre about the Hook. It is not an uncommon 
thing in maritime truck and trade for the charterer, 
consignee, agent, or owner fe a ship to find, after she 
leaves a foreign port for New York, that there is a 
better market “elsewhere i the sugar, molasses, silk, 
teas, coffee. or other importation that she is bringing, 
or that a vessel coming across to load is chartered or 
engaged after she leaves the other side. Count de la 
Motte invariably intercepts such cratt when they are 
miles outside the bar lightships. This is called ‘ giv- 
ing orders,” and is done by tlags that are set at the 
staff of the baleony of the dizzy marine roost. ‘* You 
are ordered to Philadelphia to load,” or, “ Go to Boston 
to discharge,” is told by code flags, as succinctly as 
though a messenger-boy clambered over the approach- 
ing ship’s sides with an authorized telegram in his 
hand. It looks simple, this task of conversing the 
language of dipping flags, but it requires a lot of hard 
work to pick the proper “ hoists ” from the code-book, 
bend the bunting to the halliards, coax them to the 
peak of the flagstaff, keep an open eye for other vessels, 
and answer the loquacious telegraph instrument at the 
same time. 

The disaster signals of incoming ships also are a 
source of constant vigilance to the observers. The 
mere presence of the flags N. C., N.-M.,’or N. O., in 
the rigging ot a vessel approaching port would mean 
nothing to the landsman, but to the marine observers 
their display indicates disaster, the first signal read- 
ing, “In distress; want immediate assistance”; the 
second, “I am on fire ”; and the third, “ I am sinking.” 
A two-flag hoist 1s always an urgent call at sea and 
demands as speedy attention as do the cries of “ Help!” 
“Murder!” “Stop thief!” the importunate verbal 
“hoists ” ashore. 

The marine observers drop everything else about 
them when they decipher a pressing call of that kind, 
and, quicker than it takes to tell it, the intelligence is 
flashed to the Maritime Exchange in New York, whose 
superintendent, C. L. Bundy, immediately telephones 




















A passing pilot-boat sending up a code signal, asking the man in the tower for information 
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for the marine doctor and ambulance, the fireboat and 
wrecking tug, which meet the nautical patient before 
she has even entered the port. It is an exciting busi- 
ness, this reporting the doings of the hordes of bat- 
tered, maimed, and halting ocean wanderers. 

The marine observers have saved many a good ship 
from impending destruction. They have dug out of 
the code locker the letters J. D—‘ You are standing 
into danger ”’—thousands of times, and with, the aid 
of the twenty-seven flags which form the international 
code of signals have warned mariners who had ventured 
too far inshore or too near some hidden and menacing 
shoal. The laws of all maritime countries require that 
ships be supplied with a code-book of signals and also 
a complete alphabet of flags for telling what they 
want. There are two swallow-tailed, six triangular, 
and nineteen square flags in the international code. 

The writer passed one night with Count de la Motte 
in the observatory. At sunset the wind began, low 
and melancholy. Like a dim pin-head of light the bar 
floating ship appeared far to the eastward, the spectral 
form which the illuminated reflectors gave to her masts 
being swallowed up by the intervening gloom every 
time her hull rolled. Off toward the southeast and 
beyond the Scotland light-vessel there gleamed the 
globular red port eye of the cruising sail pilot-boat, her 
reefed mainsail and ice-fringed bow being more guessed 
at than seen in the black vastness that surrounded her. 
Down to southward, where by day the frosty trees of 
the Navesink hills majestically raised their peaks to 
the sky or nestled under hurrying storm clouds, the 
night was split and bored by the intermittent electric 
flashes of the Highlands beacon. Every five seconds, 
and as punctual as the heavy, deep breathing of the 
sea that laved its foot, did the fulgent are, with its 
revolving prisms, wink a friendly, incandescent nod to 
the formless sea beyond, and to the ships that were 
hidden and unseen. 

With his “best” eye glued to the night telescope 
that was stuck out through the weather porthole and 
trained over the sombre waters where he imagined he 
saw a strange light a few seconds before, the Count 
stood, as passive as the Indian head on a copper cent. 
A movable raised platform consisting of a tomato-box 
rested under his feet to give him ‘the needed height 
to operate the “ spy-glass ” without stretching of neck 
or tiptoeing, for the Count is of exiguous inches. The 
flicker of a lantern that rested on the floor and the 
glow of the iron stove that was no bigger than a fire- 
pump, alone lit up the dome’s interior. 

Within an hour or so the breeze had gathered con- 
siderable strength and the tower began to sway per- 
ceptibly, slowly at first, but more tremulously as the 
wind developed. 

“Going to be a wild night,” remarked the guardian 
of the nation’s nautical gateway as, leaving his tele- 
scope for a second, lie took a couple of steps that 
brought him to the other end of the swinging perch. 
“Must keep steam up,” he added, as he lifted the only 
lid of the stove and shoved a quantity of ammunition 
into its mouth. Then he lit his real Holland pipe and, 
after a few puffs, said, “* Thought that I saw a ship off 
there, but I couldn’t find her.” 

The clatter of the telegraph instrument, the ener- 
getic oratory of the Quarantine station snugly wrapped 
in the hilly blankets of the Narrows in the Upper 
Bay, filled in the silence that followed. ‘ Dot, dash, 
dash, dot,” said the busy sounder that was trying to 
tell a news agency in the. distant city that the tramp 
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steamer Beaconsfield had anchored off the boarding- 
station for the night. e 

“That tub had a.fire aboard her the last time she 
was here.’ She brought a shipwrecked crew with her 
this time. She is always good picking for the marine 
reporters,” said the Count, between puffs. 

It was getting colder. The frozen breath, full of 
sharp teeth, that the open porthole inhaled, told that. 
Greater and greater grew the volume of sound without. 
Snarling like a caged wild animal at first, the breeze 
at length became trumpet-toned as the night wore on. 
The angry god Boreas unleashed his demons of boister- 
ousness and destruction and, howling in derision in the 
joy of their freedom, they scampered over the bleak 
waters and across the headlands like a pack of wolves 
erying for a sacrifice. 

The sea rose to add to the noisy parliament of the 
spirits of the night. With the voice of a thunderbolt 
and the speed of a cataract the hungry-hollowed 
breakers curle] upward and drove landward until in 
a mad effort to leap the wave-worn strand they toppled 
over and spilled, booming and white-jawed, thwarted 
but unsubdued, and hissing as they recoiled. 

Through it all came a light. Faint and undefined 
as a lesser star in the full flush of dawn, it was born 
on the rim of the eastern horizon, warmed up into the 
form of a silvery nugget, and matured into a sparkling 
diamond. It was the mast-head or “ running light” 
of an oncoming ship, evidently a steamer, and the light 
lurched and salaamed in meek acknowledgment of sub- 
inission to the avalanche of crashes that encircled it. 
And the Highlands light shot out its long arm of 
silvery rays as a welcoming signal again and again. 

“Watch for her signal!’ shouted de la Motte from 
behind the telescopic gun that was trained with pre- 
cision on the newcomer. 

“ Whiz!” soared a rocket skyward like an aerial bom- 
bardment on Independence Night. : The comet-shaped 
shaft of light split and seared-the darkness so realis- 
tically that it seemed to the visitor of the tower as 
though the siss and boom of the “ attention” signal 
could be plainly heard above the tumultuous carnival 
of the wind-driven waves. But it was a pyrotechnic 
deception of the eye over the ear, for the ship was 
then fully twenty miles away and her port lights had 
not risen. 

The rocket broke into an acre of exploding meteors 
and once more there was an unfathomable reign of 
gloom except for the oscillating eye at the mast-head 
of the hurrying ship. But only for an instant did the 
impenetrable blackness off there remain. 

“ Look out for the other signals!” bawled the Count, 
between the onslaught of needle-points that whirled 
through the open port. Never once did the little 
observer take his eye from the glass, nor did he wince 
under the biting wind-fusillade. 

It was impossible to decide which portion of the 
approaching ship blazed up first. Rather was she 
stencilled in flame throughout at the one instant as 
though some chromatic necromancer had woven a 
frame of auroral hues about her with the ease of 
pressing a button. 

Forward, close to her bows, there appeared a spout- 
ing crater of rich blue flame. Amidships tear her 
giant forward smoke-chimney a glamor 'of dazzling, 
pure white scintillated and radiated with an inten- 
sity of furnace heat that even the arctic-like blasts 
of the air were unable to quench. Aft there blos- 
somed a wealth of red, as magnificent in splendor as 





the molten gold of a smouldering sunset, and so glit- 
tering that it burned a giant circle off the edges of 
the night. 

The upper part of the ship, under the intluence of 
the three Roman candles, was perfectly outlined in 
fire. The bridge, that conning-tower of the commer 
cial cruiser; the pole masts; the stately, stiffly-guyed 
funnels; the cxpansive deck superstructure; the venti- 
lating cowls, with their capacious mouths turned 
away from the assailing wind; the lifeboats dangling 
from the davit-falls or lashed to the sun-deck and a 
part of the hull itself—were all luminously silhouetted, 
as though painted with rainbow brushes on a Erebus 
canvas. 

The moon burrowed its tip beyond the horizon and 
spread a mine of lustre as it soared; but it was pale 
and unimpressive in comparison with the Neptune sala- 
mander that was rushing forward to present her 
credentials to the little man in the storm-eneompassed 
tower. Dimmer grew the three voleanoes, and finally 
they went out altogether in a qualm of evanescent 
shimmer, leaving the ofiing blacker than ever. 

Presently the hull of the oncoming ship grew to 
substantial proportions, and at last, as she ceased her 
tush to await the coming of a bar pilot, her rows of 
eabin lights, streaming through thick-plated port 
glass, loomed up like beads of diamonds that were 
strung on the breast of a dusky sea queen, 

Searcely had the Coston lights appeared on the 
ship’s deck than the Count hauled the telescope 
“aboard,” slid back the porthole screen with a bang, 
said something about the French line under his 
breath, felt in the.semi-darkness for the telegraph key, 
and sent this message: : 


* 12.05—La Provence. FE. of Ltsp, bd in. Wind, N.E., 
45 miles. Clear—G.” 


“Dot, dot ”—O, sputtered the sounder in answer 
in the language known to all telegraphers. ‘ Dash, 
dot, dash ”-—K, it added as a guarantee that the mes- 
sage had been received and that soon both continents 
would know that the French-line steamer La Provence 
had finished another successful trip. 

By day, if the atmospherie conditions be right, the 
smoke of an incoming ship is seen by the observers 
fully forty miles away. At that distance it is like 
a pencil mark against the sky. In a little time the 
trail of smoke becomes more wavy and then a smudge, 
Presently stick-like tops begin to rise above where the 
sea blends with the sky, and later on these become 
trucks of masts. At length the tips of the funnels 
appear, and black, smeary columns are seen above 
them like factory stacks doing extra duty. Then come 
the bridge, the deck-houses, the hull, and presently the 
ohserver: goes: to the key to tell for a certainty that 
which he anticipated for a half-hour before. 

“When the observer wishes to tell an off-shore comer 
at night that her signal has been seen he takes a 
metallic tube that is filled with powder, pushes the 
apparatus through the porthole, pulls a_ trigger-like 
wire at the end of the tube, and the powder is ignited, 
throwing up a bright flare. 

The origin of reporting ships at Sandy Hook dates 
from before the ocean cable and telegraph system, 
when Captain “Jim” Farrell met incoming ships in 
a rowboat and sent his messages by carrier pigeon or 
through the medium of the semaphore. He gave the 
New World all of the news of the Old World this way. 
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Hazards and Pitfalls of Life-insurance 





ZR LTIWOUGH no life-insurance com- 
wise pany of any standing is guilty of 
rN sharp or dishonest; practice in its 
(fi » dealings, the fact still remains that 
#35 the contract provisjons of life-in- 
surance policies differ, widely. 

Those differences. are’ as serious 
eas the. difference. between faulty 
plumbing in /a home, “admitting 
deadly sewer gas, and perfect plumbing, excluding all 
leakages both of sewer gas and of illuminating gas, 
and also of water. 

Ranging from minor to major, the points of differ- 
ence are numerous, each of distinctive value. The 
five following are of such prominence as to be worthy 
of serious attention by every man (or woman) now 
carrying life-insurance, or taking out new insurance ; 
for, of all business contracts written, that of life- 
insurance is pre-eminently the most important. 

A clear tithe to a home has been possible for many 
generations. Yet even to-day a clear title to life-insur- 
ance is the exception, because few companies ‘give the 
beneficiary a clear title to the insurance, in the event 
of death during the first year. 

No man can know that he will live out even the 
first month, or the first week, or the first day. There- 
fore a protest, delay, or a lawsuit, for the wife (or 
other beneficiary), or perhaps the final non-payment 
to her of even a dollar of insurance, is a hazard that 
exists in nearly all contracts. 

Sometimes this hazard’ is hidden in the application, 
sometimes it is covered in a health condition, some- 
times it is a restriction on travel or residence or occu- 
pation, that may unconsciously be violated under the 
necessities of business or the plans of recreation. 
Therefore a man needs to search his proposed contract 
of life-insurance, and the application therefor, with a 
keen scrutiny, and make sure that it carries an abso- 
lutely clear title from the first hour. 

Of course this warning does not apply to the suicide 
clause that appears in all contracts. A few times 
during past years certain companies tried the ex- 
periment of omitting that clause, but the result proved 
that men, under strain, would too readily plan to pay 
a single premium and then commit suicide, in order 
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to provide for their families, or even to pay off busi- 
ness obligations. 

So much for the first year’s title. The trouble does 
not end there, however. It is a fact not widely known 
that the first year’s premium pays for more than 
one year’s insurance under the rates of a regular 
policy in all old-line companies. 

At age thirty-five, for example, that first year’s 
premium pays for an insurance covering from one 
year and one hundred and nineteen days to ten years, 
according to the plan of insurance written. 

The law does not compel the company to give more 
than one year’s insurance for the first year’s premium 
unless the contract carries that guarantee. Now the 
difficult position of the insurer lies in the fact that 
it is very difficult to find a contract that guarantees 
more than the one year’s insurance. 

In fact, nearly all contracts expressly specify that, 
if the second premium be not paid, the insurance 
terminates at the close of that first year. 

Many of the companies deny insurance beyond two 
years even when two premiums have been paid, while 
the full period paid for by two premiums (at age 
thirty-five ranges from three years and two hundred 
and ninety-seven days (almost four years) to ten 
years. 

When the third premium is paid that hazard disap- 
pears from all contracts, for they all guarantee to 
carry the insurance for the full’ period paid for by 
three premiums and by all later premiums. 

However, as no man can know that he will be able 
to pay more than his first or his second premium, it 
behooves him to find a company that guarantees the 
full period of insurance paid for by the first and 
second premiums. 

The difficulty of this situation is emphasized by the 
fact that the experience of life-insurance proves that 
in many instances the non-payment of the second 
premium (or the third) is occasioned by many other 
circumstances than that of financial ability. Severe 
illness in the home may so absorb the attention of 
every member of the family as to put the payment of 
the premium entirely, out of mind. Extraordinary 
business demands may put it out of mind. Unex- 
pected absence from home, or the forgetfulness of a 
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cashier, or of a private seeretary charged with the 
payment, may cause the policy to lapse; or any one of 
many other causes may deprive the beneficiary of the 
insurance, for death is an event that cannot be dated. 
Therefore every hour of insurance paid for should be 
guaranteed in the contract, from the day it is put in 
force. 

Again, suppose at the close of the first year the 
insured finds that, for any reason whatever, he wishes 
to cancel the contract. Equity and justice entitle 
him to the return of the overpayment made in that 
first premium, even though it be only a single dollar. 
(As a matter of fact, at age thirty-five, on an insur 
ance of $10,000, it ranges from $28.80 to $737.80 ac 
cording to the plan of insurance.) Statute law com 
pels no company to return that overpayment, unless 
the company writes that guarantee in its contract; 
and such contracts are quite as uncommon as_ those 
that guarantee the full period ‘of insurance paid tor 
by the first and second premiums. 

Many contracts ctrry no guarantee of the return of 
overpayment at the close of even the second year, and 
that Overpayment ranges (age thirty-five, on $10,000) 
from $161.30 to $1,607.40. 

Yet once more: Regular “old line” contracts are 
of two kinds. 

1. A cast-iron contract, impossible of improvement, 
that, like the ancient laws of the Medes and Persians, 
altered not, for life or for death. 

2. An improvable contract, that permits the insurer, 
at his own will (under the terms of the contract), to 
reduce the cost, or greatly increase the provision for 
advanced years and old age. 

Strange to say, many men sign an unimprovable 
contract who would not for a moment think of buy 
ing a home under a contract that would not permit 
of its improvement in future years. 

The past history of “old line” life-insurance is 
a history of remarkable betterment. All reputable 
companies are to-day writing contracts that are 
greatly superior to those of earlier date. Every com 
pany should give to its old policy-holders the advan 
tages that from time to time it has written into its 
later contracts, and nothing less than that meets the 
business defmands of true mutuality. 





AN ARTIST IN PANTOMIME 


MLLE. DAZIE, PANTOMIMIST AND DANCER, IS APPEARING AT THE FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, NEW YORK, IN A 
TRAGIC PANTOMIME, “L’AMOUR DE L’ARTIST,” OF A KIND MORE FAMILIAR ABROAD THAN IN THIS COUNTRY 
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$20ME things in America I admire 
> very much. Other things I do not 
approve of at all—that is, I would 
not approve of them for China. 
Among the things I most admire, 
American energy and_ self-reliance 
come first. I wish we all in China 
con more of them. One of the 
things I do not approve of at all 
is the very free intercourse of men and women. In 
China that would not do at all.” 

Miss Kang Tung Pih, His Excellency Kang Yu Wei’s 
distinguished daughter, had very kindly promised to 
tell me about her impressions of America. I found 
ver playing ball with three other students on the 
reen lawn in front of the Barnard College dormitory. 
With mingled Chinese ceremony and American cordi- 
ality, she led me to the prettily adorned recertion- 
room which looks out upon the 
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Recorded by Charles Johnston 


In America they may be perfectly right. So much de- 
pends on education and habit. For instance, the way 
in which boys and girls, and men and women, mix to- 
gether here, in their studies, in society, in ordinary life, 
would never do in China. In China the sexes hardly 
mix at all, except among the very poorest classes. If 
Chinese men and women found themselves together in 
»socicty, they would not know what to say to each other. 
The women would be so timid that they would not 
know what to do. 

“Tn China the women have their own position and 
the men have theirs. They do not mix. So co-educa 
tion would never do for China, for the present at least. 
And, do you know, J am in doubt about the wisdom 
of co-education, even here in America. Of course it 
is quite true that custom means a great‘ deal; the 
children are brought up together, they go to school 
together and play “together, so they are accustomed to 





of the nineteenth century China had had unbroken 
prosperity and peace for hundreds of years. [ do not 
consider the Manchu invasion as a foreign conquest, 
First the Chinese invaded Manchuria, Then the in 
vaders came. back from Manchuria and invaded China. 
It is just as if America were to invade and conquer 
England. I would not consider that a foreign con 
quest. All those centuries of prosperity and peace 
weakened the energy of the Chinese and relaxed their 
wills. So, when war came, they were unable to resist, 
and China was threatened with national ruin at the 
hands of foreign powers. 

“Americans have had to fight and struggle for 
their lives. There was continuous war with the 
Indians; then with the French; then with the English; 
then with Mexico; then the Civil War. That gave 
them strength and energy and self-reliance, just the 
qualities which China particularly needs, 

“ American women and girls have 
much self-reliance too, That [ like 





lawn. 
“T came to America by way of 
Japan. I had visited Japan before, ) i 


when I was quite a little girl, with 
my father and mother and sister,” 
said Miss Kang: “but I do not 
remember much of that visit, though 
I learned a little Japanese then. 

“My father escaped on a British 
battleship. I went with him to 
Singapore, where there is a large 
Chinese colony. Later on we spent 
a considerable time, about three 
years, in India. We lived up at 
Darjiling in sight of the splendid 
Himalaya Mountains. We _ had 
many friends in Darjiling, both 
among the English and among the 
natives, and we went to a great 
many receptions. 1 liked the Eng- 
lish people I met very much, but 
I found it very hard to remember 
their names, though I always remem- 
bered their faces. I think Chinese 
names are much easier to catch 
and remember; all words of one 
syllable and easy to pronounce. For 
instance, every one is able to under- 
stand my name at the first trial. 

“In India I had one privilege 
that my father had not. For I was 
allowed to visit the native ladies 
behind the curtains of the women’s 
apartments. I liked them very 
much and found them very gentle 
and kind, like children; but. we 
could not talk together or under- 
stand each other very well, though 
I learned a little Hindustani. But 
I saw that Chinese women have far 
more freedom than the women of 
India. Pernaps you think that 
japanese women have more liberty. 
But this is not so. I think Chinese 
women have much more liberty and 
have a much better position than 
the women of Japan. 

“We also visited England. I 
have been to England several times. 
Then I went to the East again, 
going to Japan on my way to Amer- 
ica. I stayed for some time in 
Japan, studying Japanese, and also 
observing Japanese life and the 








very much, and it need not at all 
conflict with the most feminine of 
qualities. But American girls do 
not always know many things that 
Chinese girls know. They do not al 
ways know how to sew and to cook, 
Every Chinese woman does, even the 
Empress. Of course it is true that 
many things are simpler in China; 
clothes, for instance. But it is not 
at all true that cooking is simpler. 
We have two chief meals with ever 
so many courses, and three lesser 
meals. All that means a great deal 
of cooking, and that is something 
evéry Chinese woman has mastered. 

“ Here is another great contrast 
between America and China. Amer- 
ica is above all things the land of 
freedom for children. China is the 
land of filial obedience. Of course 
all nations love their children 
equally, and the Chinese are devoted 
to children. But the difference 
works oiit in another way. For ex- 
ample, when a young man in China 
marries a wife, he still feels that his 
chief duty is not to his wife but to 
his parents. And he feels that it is 
his wife’s duty to obey his parents, 
and to try to make them happy. 
And this attitude, which is based on 
the principle of filial obedience, is 
often a great hardship on the young 
wife, who may become the slave of 
her mother-in-law. But she gets her 
compensation later on, when her 
own son brings home a wife and she 
herself becomes a mother-in-law. 

* All the time I have been study 
ing in America I have had a purpose 
in view. It is this: When I go 
back to China I want to start some- 
thing like modern education for 
Chinese women. That is why | 
wanted to study in an American 
school and college. I do not want to 
begin with what is called ‘the 
higher education.’ I want to begin 
at the other end. The weak point 
in China is this: if a Chinese woman 
is left a widow, without means of 
support, she does not know how to 








position of Japanese women. 

“Then I came to America. My 
father had an old friend in Connecti- 
cut. I went to stay with him, and 
spent some years there. I wanted 
to go to the publie school, while my 
father’s old friend wanted me to have private tutors. 
But finally I got my own way, and went to the public 
school. I made a good many good friends among the 
girls. I found the studies very hard sometimes, not be- 
cause I could not understand the subjects, but because 
of the difficulty of the language. That I found very 
hard. I sometimes thought that they should introduce 
some universal language like Esperanto, so that we 
should not have to learn so many languages. I learned 
Chinese, as a child, and then Japanese, and. then some 
Hindustani, and then English and French and Latin; 
all because there is no universal language. Why should 
I have to learn so many different languages besides my 
own, when one would do? 

“ After IT had finished school, I told my father I 
should like to go to college. I have not visited Bryn 
Mawr, but I have been to Wellesley and Smith. My 
father consented to my going to college, and asked me 
whether I should like to study in England or in Amer- 
ica. I liked both countries very much, but I chose 
America. So I went to college, and now I have finished 
my course. I am going to the country for the summer, 
and then I expect to go to England, perhaps for a year. 

“Of course I have received a great many impres- 
sions of American people and American life. There 
are a great many thinge I admire, but, as I have said, 
& great many thin —— I do not approve of. I mean, of 
course, that I d not approve of them for China, 


Miss Kang Tung Pih 


ONE OF THE FEW CHINESE GIRL STUDENTS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


each other. I may be quite wrong, of course, but still 
it seems to me that co-education means a certain loss 
to both sides. I think, perhaps, the boys lose some- 
thing of the complete masculine quality, and the girls 
lose something of the complete feminine quality. If 
the boys and girls were educated separately, the boys 
would be more masculine and the girls would be more 
feminine. But of course I may be wrong. 

“Then, again, there is another thing I would not 
at all approve of for China. This is the very free 
mixing of the sexes in general society. I object to 
this for the same reason that I object to co-education. 
Both sexes, it seems to me, are losing much by this 
free intercourse. [ think this is more true in America 
than it is, for instance, in England or in France. In 
those countries I think there is a firmer and steadier 
convention of manners, which establishes the relations 
of the sexes and regulates their attitude toward each 
other. But here I do not think there is an equally 
strong regulating force. Perhaps American women 
will find this out, if I am right about it, and draw 
the lines more strongly themselves, providing for the 
development of the more distinetly masculine and 
feminine qualities. 

“ But what I most admire here is the universal self- 
reliance and energy of Americans. I wish we had that 
in China. You see, we have had too much prosperity 
in China, and have haa it_too long, Until the middle 
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do anything to earn a living. She 
is at every one’s merey. And this 
is especially true of the middle class. 
This is where I want to help. I 
want to establish, not higher edu- 
cation, but. technical training for 
girls, so that they shall have some resource, some- 
thing to rely upon, in case of need. I hope to begin 
this as soon as I go back to Canton. I want to begin 
by helping the Chinese women to the power of self- 
defence. Self-reliance will come as the result, the self- 
reliance which I so much admire in this country, 
where every one seems ready and able to undertake 
any task. That is what I like best here. 

“Though I believe in the most feminine qualities 
for women, I am very radical in other ways. My 
father is also very radical, but in some things, I may 
be more radical than my father. I think that women 
ought to be given an opportunity to show what they 
ean do in every field of work. Perhaps they can do 
just as well as men in every field. Perhaps they can- 
not do so well. But I think they ought to be allowed 
to try, and given a full and fair opportunity to show 
what they can accomplish. So perhaps you should call 
me a Suffragette, because I believe in equal opportuni- 
ties for women, of course with the careful preservation 
of the most feminine qualities. 

“ Perhaps there are things that men can do much 
better than women. For instance, they can go to 
war, and build houses and railroads, and do all kinds 
of the heaviest work. There are also things which 
women can do better than men. We have a Chinese 

roverb which suggests this. It is this: * Heaven 
nfluences woman. Woman influences man,’ ” 
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The massive steel door leading to 
the treasure chamber, swung open 


QO\WN in the earth, below the sub-base- 
ment of the Treasury Building at Wash- 
Z ington, twenty-five feet below the level 
9 of Pennsylvania Avenue, the government 
has built a treasure chest, the riches of 
DY which would make the spoil of Monte 
Cristo’s eave seem like the copper coins shaken from a 
ehild’s tin bank. Stacked in this vault like stock in a 





wholesale paper-house are many boxes, thousands of 
them, each containing what would be regarded as a 
fortune by the average man. Already there is in the 
vault about three hundred million dollars in curreney, 
with two hundred million more to come. This half- 
billion of dol!ars is to be held against the possibility 
of stress in the money market, in which event it 
would be scattered over the land in a refreshing green 
shower. 

Five hundred millions in currency is a lot of money, 
both in amount and bulk, and the printing of the 
notes—about a car-load of them—in addition to the 
regular currency issues has taxed the government’s 
money-plant to the utmost, and counters and checkers 
have worked as though the fate of the nation hung on 
the speed with which the green sheets slid from under 
their flying fingers. In the Division of Issue of the 
Treasury Department, where the last counting is done 
before the notes go to the hig vault below, money has 
looked cheap, with bills of all denominations stacked 
in bundles on the tables, on the floor, and even piled 
on the window sills. 

The only entrance to the big new vault is by means 
of an elevator leading down from the Division of Issue, 
and the sensation of the descent is peeuliar—not unlike 
that experienced when the hatches of a submarine are 
bolted down. When in the vault itself, one might 
imagine that he was in the turret of a battleship. 
with the massive steel walls around, and the steel roof 
and floor above and below. 

It takes but a few minutes to convince one that the 
emergency currency is in a perfectly safe place. In 
the first place, the only way to reach the vault is by 
means of the elevator from the Division of Issue, so 
that any enterprising citizen who privately determined 
that the time was ripe for putting the notes into cireu- 
lation would have a good job at tunnelling to perform 
before he could come within sight of the steel walls. 
Even should he burrow through the earth and _ chisel 
through the solid masonry surrounding the vault, he 
would then be apt to give up with a discouraged 
“ What’s the use?” for the thing is certainly impres- 
sive. 

The vault proper is of solid steel, with walls eight 
inches thiek—as thick and hard as the armor-plate on 
our best battleships. It is fifty-five feet long and 
eighteen high, and has no Jess than seventeen miles of 
wire wound about it in such a manner that it is im- 
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Inside the great steel vault. Each of the packages 
contains from ten to a hundred thousand dollars 


possible even to touch any part of the exterior without 
setting off an alarm. Time-locks of the most improved 
type make fast the massive door. 

As a matter of fact, the emergency currency would 
be perfectly safe if Uncle Sam should set that vault 
down in the middle of a lonely pasture, provide every 
eracksman in the country with a few sticks of dyna- 
mite, and invite them to try their luck. 





























Employees in the Treasury Department counting new 
bills. There are about two million dollars in sight 


Putting serial numbers upon the new bills in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Washington 





The American “Dreadmnoughts” 







@ Germany's ship-building programme, but 

naval opinion in that country is much 
exercised over the discovery that even the 
famous Dreadnought type is seriously de- 
So ficient in power of gun-fire as compared 
later developments in this country and elsewhere. 
It is claimed that the Dreadnought and all of her suc- 
cessors in the British service—-the Bellerophon, Teé- 
méraire, Superb, St, Vineent, Collingwood, Vanguard, 
and Neplune—are the most weakly armored of all 
modern battleships now under construction in the 
world. In offensive powers they are outelassed by 
battleships building tor Germany, Brazil, Japan, Italy, 
and the Cnited States. This country is considered to 
have pursued a very consistent course in the develop- 
ment of her Dreadnought policy. The United States 
laid down her first all-big-gun ships in 1906, and they 
will be completed this summer. They are the South 
Cerolina and Michigan, each of 16,000 tons, and al- 
though they carry only eight 12-inch guns they can 
fire the whole of them on either broadside, and may 
thus be reckoned as almost equal to the Dreadnought, 
which, with ten guns, can obtain no more effective 
broadside fire. In the following years, while Great 
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Britain stuck to the Dreadnought design, the United 
States went one better than her 1906 ships and _ pro- 
duced designs for two vessels—the Delaware and North 
Dakota—of 20,000 tons, each armed with ten 12-inch 
guns. The whole of the five turrets, however, are placed 
on the centre line of the ship,’so that here again the 
full armament of 12-inch guns can be brought to bear 
on either broadside. This is two more than any Eng- 
lish Dreadnought. In 1908 the Utah and Florida, 
which are similar to the Delaware, were laid down; 
but this year a further step has been taken. Two 
ships are to be laid down, their names being Wyoming 
and Arkansas. They are not only to be the largest 
in the world—their displacement being no less than 
26.000 tons—but will carry an armament at least 
fifty per cent. more effective than that of the Dread- 
nought. Their twelve guns will be arranged in six 
turrets, all disposed on the centre line, and the full 
battery will be available on either broadside. The 
weight of the Wyoming’s broadside will be 10,200 
pounds with these guns alone to the 6,800 pounds of 
the British Dreadnought and her successors down to 
date. 

In another respect the American ships are consid- 
ered to be at a great advantage compared with the 
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British. For defence against torpedo attack the first 
British Dreadnought carries twenty-seven 12-pounders 
—a perfectly useless weapon against modern torpedo 
eraft, although the later ships have twenty 4-inch 
guns, each firing a shell of twenty-five pounds. The 
lirst American all-big-gun ships, the South Carolina 
and Michigan, carry twenty-two 14-pounders only; but 
the Delaware, North Dakota, Florida, and Utah all 
earry fourteen 5-inch guns, each firing a shell of 
seventy pounds, and much more effective for defence 
against torpedo attack. The Wyoming and Arkansas 
are to carry sixteen guns of this type. The main 
armor belt will be eleven inches thick amidship and 
nine and a half feet wide, and above this will be an- 
other stretch fifteen feet wide varying from two to 
eight inches in thickness. Considerable attention will 
be paid in the construction to insure the vessels’ 
remaining stable and seaworthy after they have 
been struck by mines or torpedoes below the water 
line. 

The contract speed will be twenty-one knots—the 
same as our 18,000-ton Dreadnoughts—and the engines 
will be turbines of either the Curtis or Parsons type, 
developing 33,000 horse-power, or 10,000 more than the 
Dreadnought. 
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By Victor Rousseau 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBFCK 





After the first few calls members become indifferent and fail to 


SESBOUT the hour of two each Tuesday 
Res afternoon the Board of Aldermen as- 
oe J 3 sembles in the Council Chamber of 
jEox the City Hall to hold its weekly 
debate upon the government of 





it is a fine chamber. In the cen- 
tre of the ceiling is an_ elevant 
“picture, set in a gold frame. Upon 
one side of this one can read—lest he should forget— 
that “Our commercial policy should hold an equal 
and impartial hand.—Washington.” Upon the other 
side is, * Kqual and exact justice to all men of what- 
ever state or persuasion.-—Jefferson.” 

“Call the roll,” says President MeGowan, pulling at 
his white mustache and sitting back with a sigh of 
resignation. 

Mr. McGowan was elected President of the Board 
of Aldermen because, Job being presumably dead, he 





si Call the roll,” says President McGowan 


was the most patient man that could be found in 
Greater New York. Mr. Prendergast, the clerk who 
calls the roll, is said to have refused an offer of a 
fabulously large salary to become a living illustration 
of the advantages of taking Vox’s Voice Tablets. For 
nine-tenths, at least, of the Board of Aldermen’s time 
is consumed in calling the roll. Sometimes some mem- 
ber seizes advantage of a moment’s respite, when Mr. 
Prendergast snatches a second of sleep, to interject his 
views, until the roll-eall silences him; sometimes above 
the roll of Mr. Prendergast’s roll-call there may be 
heard to rise the higher tones of some excited speaker. 
3nt generally the roll-call has the field. To illustrate: 


“(Call the roll,’ says President McGowan, bringing. 


down his hammer on a long-suffering desk. 

* Alderman J. W. Brown, Alderman Bronkelhorst, 
Alderman  Brutzenschnag, Alderman Bumpenberg, 
Alderman Claney, Alderman Cohen, Alderman—” 

“Mr. President—” interrupts one of the Board. 

“Mr. President—” comes from the opposite side of 
the room. * 

“—-Coppleheim, Alderman Dowling, Alderman Dun- 
kenspiel—” continues Mr, Prendergast in louder tones. 

“For what purpose does the gentleman rise?” asks 
President McGowan, just as Job might have asked his 
friends who came to argue before him. 

“| rise to say—” comes from across the room. 

“This gentleman has the right to the floor. Alder- 
man Redman has the floor. Alderman Smith has the 
right to object, but he can’t take Alderman Redman 
off the floor ”—hammer—*“ he can’t. Call the roll.” 

Mr. Prendergast draws in a long breath. 

“Alderman J. W. Brown, Alderman Bronkelhorst, 
Alderman  Brutzenschnag, Alderman Bumpenberg, 
Alderman Claney—” Pm 

Sometimes he wins out by sheer voice-power. Some- 
times, though rarely, Mr. Prendergast winds up the 
roll with Alderman Zyzymole. Occasions such as this 
are rare, but have been known. Then what does Mr. 
Prendergast do? Does he begin once more with Alder- 
man J. W. Brown? No, he has a better card to play. 
_ “Have some tea,” shouts President McGowan, bring- 
ing down his gavel. 

At least, it sounds like such a charitable invitation. 
Rut what he really says is, “ Absentees.” 

Thereupon Mr. Prendergast goes through the roll 





again, this time calling the names of all who have not 
shouted * Aye!” to the last mention of their names. 

After the first few calls members become indifferent 
and fail te respond. “ Little Tim” Sullivan is one of 
these. ‘ Little Tim” and his protagonist, Alderman 
J. W. Brown, are by far the most picturesque mem- 
bers of our City Fathers. 

“Little Tim ” occupies a desk in the middle of the 
front row. He is a little, restless man, never still, 
wandering for most of the session from place to place, 
sometimes to monopolize the attention of a group at 
the entrance, sometimes to jest with those at the re- 
porters’ table. He has lean, supple hands that curve 
instinctively toward your coat lapels. He has keen 
eves, fringed with black lashes, that peer into yours 
when your own are averted, but fail to meet the gaze, 
and he has a peculiar habit of blinking rapidly, as 
though to sereen his thoughts with a curtain. The 
first impression might be of a cat waiting to pounce; 
but those’ blinking eyes create rather the impression 
of a hawk—a hawk that draws the nictitating mem- 
brane, or third eyelid, over the pupil to veil it from the 
light. Were it not for the low-set ears the facial angle 
would be abnormally small. ‘“ Little Tim” has a 
pointed, fox-like nose, heavy, raised eyebrows, and an 
irresistibly ingenuous suavity of speech. His delivery 
is that of the amateur debating society. ~ 

Alderman J. W. Brown, the “gentleman on_ the 
other side,” as “ Little Tim” generally refers to him, 
is a heavy, clean-shaven man, with deeply carved facial 
lines formed by overlapping flesh. In the parlance of 
Sachems he might be called “ Pale Bull,” in contradis- 
tinction to “ Little Hawk,” the Tammany leader. 

A proposal has come up before the Board for an 
appropriation of $300,000 for the celebration of the 
Fulton centennial and the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of the Hudson. “Little Tim,” of 
course, favors this. Mr. Ridder, one of the organizers 
of the movement, has come down to the Council Cham- 
ber to urge the appropriation. 

“Call the roll.’ says President -MeGowan—more 
from force of habit than for any particular reason. 

“ Alderman J. W. Brown,” says Mr. Prendergast, 
“Alderman Bronkelhorst, Alderman Brutzenschnag, 
Alderman Bumpenberg, Alderman Clancy—” 


Somebody objects. He is an alderman from Queens, - 


and he does not think it right that such a sum should 
be expended—” 

“ Alderman Cohen, Alderman, Coppleheim, Alderman 
Dowling, Alderman Dunkenspiel—” 

“While the Borough of Queens has many miles of 


“streets unpaved, a lack of school facilities, no sewerage 


over a_ considerable 
portion of its area—” 
“Alderman Par- 
tridge, Alderman Po- 
polikoff, Alderman 
Redman, Alderman 
Smith—” Which will 
win? Excitement is 
visibly increasing. 
“—and the bridge 
is still incomplete. 
Therefore he regrets 
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“ Alderman: Zy zy- 
mole,’ shouts Mr. 
Prendergast. He has 
won by a neck. The 
hammer falls. 

“ Absentees. Call 
the roll,’ President 
McGowan cries. “ Hat 
off in the gallery.” 

“Alderman J. W. 
Brown, Alderman 
Bronkelhorst, Alder- 
man Brutzenschnag—” 

Alderman Brutzen- 
sechnag is upon his 
feet, advocating the 
appropriation. “ The 
whole eyes of the na- 
tion is focussed on 
what Greater New 
York does,” he de- 
Kn clares. “It is not a 
matter of Queens, it is 
not a matter of Brook- 
lyn, it is not a mat- 
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Somebody objects 
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respond 


ter of Manhattan—it is not a matter of Manhattan— 
we must do our best to honor those who see their duty 
and done it, not only to discover and invent this great 
city—this great citv—-Robert Fulton, who invented 
the steamship by which the Atlantic Ocean was revolu 
tionized—” 

* Alderman Zyzymoele,” shouts Mr, Prendergast, 

* Absentees!"’ Ham- 
mer, hammer. “ Call 
the roll!” 

“Alderman J. W. 
Brown, Alderman 
Bronkelhorst, Alder- 
man Brutzensehnag, 
Alderman Bumpen- 
berg—" 

“And -to honor 
those great men who 
give their lives and 
jJeopardied their lives 
to this discovery. An 
event of this kind hap- 
pens once in a thou- 
sand years and we 
should spend three 
hundred thousand, 
three million, three 
million . thousand — if 
need be, to honor those 
great men who made 
this invention and dis- 
covery. There hasn't 
been no scandal in the 
appropriations of the 
Board of Aldermen of 
this great city like in other cities, not for the past 
twenty years. It isn’t a matter of Queens, it isn’t 
a matter of Brooklyn, it isn’t a matter of Manhattan 
—it isn’t a matter of Manhattan.” He _ pauses. 
“Everything is synonymous with each other,” con- 








“ Alderman Bronkelhorst, 
Alderman Brutzenschnag, 
Alderman Bumpenberg”’ 





“Everything is synonymous with each other” 


eludes Alderman Brutzenschnag, sitting down triumph 
antly. = 

* Little Tim ” Sullivan comes up and grasps him by 
the coat lapels. 

“That’s a fine speech you made, me boy,” says 
“ Little Tim,” blinking hard. 

* Call the roll,” says President McGowan, hammering 
upon his desk. 

“ Alderman J. W. Brown, Alderman Bronkelhorst, 
Alderman Brutzenschnag—” 
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THE TARIFF BILL PASSED THE SENATE JULY 8TH BY A VOTE OF 45 TO 3, 4 REPUBLI 
VOTE IN ITS FAVOR, IN COMMEMORATION THEREOF WE PRESENT THIS MYRAL DECORA 
DRAWN BY E. W, KEMBL 
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B GOSH! 


TEN REPUBLICAN SENATORS VOTING AGAINST IT, AND ONLY ONE DEMOCRATIG 
WJRAL DECORATION TO BE HUNG AS A MEMENTO IN THE SENATE CHAMBER 
E. W. KEMBLE 





























AN APPALLING POSSIBILITY 
MIZE IZIARROADWAY is laughing over a story 


sre about a wine agent and an eminent 
actor, whom the other had attempted 
faze to make use of as an advertising 
‘oe medium. The agent is introducing 

2 new brand of champagne, and the 







other day he induced the actor to 





AD . ° 
425 assist him in the consumption of a 


Se 2 8 
BSD pint bottle of it at one of the fash- 
ionable restaurants. 

* And now I'll tell you how you can do me a good 
turn—if you shonld happen to feel like it,” he said. 

* Delighted to do you a good turn, of course,” re- 
sponded the actor. 

“It’s this way.’ the agent explained. “ You are 


PIANISSIMO 


travelling about the country a great deal and stopping 
at the best hotels. Now I want this champagne to 
hecome known in order to create a demand for it. 
What I would like you to do is to ask for my wine 
by name at the hotels you go to, so that the hotel 
men will gét the idea that it is popular in New York 
and send in their orders for it. You won’t mind doing 
that for me, will vou?” 

“Tl ask for it with pleasure,” the actor declared. 
* But, good heavens, man!” he added, in sudden alarm. 
* Suppose they should have it?” 


IT WAS FUNNY 


* WoMEN certainly are funny,” a passenger on the 
Elevated commented to the fat man with the good- 
natured expression, who had taken the seat beside him. 




















THE HAUNTED HOUSE 
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“Sort of. What then?’ the other responded. 

“Why, see that pretty woman over there—the one 
in red? A few minutes ago she was flirting with me 
to beat the band, and now she won’t even glance at 


me.” 
“Guess it’s because I blew in,” the fat man sug- 
gested. 


‘Great smoke! You are not mashed on yourself 
any at all, are you? Think a woman wouldn’t look 
at another man with you around, huh?” 

* Well, not that one, anyway,” the fat man said, 
mildly. ‘* You see, that one happens to be my wife.” 
THE AUCTION 
Here is Polly’s heart for sale— 

Highest bidder wins! 
Speak up, O ye timid male, 
Time the flying spins. 
What’s your offer for a heart 
Warm and full of cheer? 
Let us have a bid to start— 
What’s the bid I hear? 


LANDS? The bid is LANDS, my friends— 
Acres broad and fine; r 
Full of teeming dividends 
In the harvest line. 
Any higher bid? ... O fie! 
You’re a sleepy band. 
GOING—GOING—GOING! My! 
Heart like this for LAND! 


What? A bid of GOLD? Aha! 
That’s the way to bid. 

Better than mere acres far, 
That cannot be hid. 

Yet, who’d win a heart like this 
With a lump of GOLD? 

GOING—GOING! Shame it is 
If it thus were sold! 


Ah! Another bid comes in. 
Speak up louder. FAME? 

Here’s a bidder hopes to win 
With a gilded name. 

But for hearts so warm and true 
That’s a trifle low. 

GOING-—GOING! Really you 
Should not let it go! 


GOING—GOING! Now see here, 
This is bargain day. 

Win a heart so full of cheer 
With a bit of Bay? 

Really— What’s that? Speak up clear— 
Ah! We’re getting on! 

LOVE’S the highest bid I hear— 


GOING! 
GOING! ! 
GONE!!! 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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FROM A PHILOSOPHER’S NOTE-BOOK 


THORN in the bush 
A is worth two in the 
hand. , 

Punctuality makes 
waiters of us all. 

There’s little jam in 
Na family jar. . 

The man _ who _ loses 
his temper seldom has 
trouble in finding it 
again. 

The man who quarrels 
with his bread and but- 
ter is likely to have a 
scrappy meal. 

Man is a ball, pitched by chance, caught by circum- 
stance, and batted by fate. 

Malevolence, false in all other particulars, never 
wears false teeth. 

The woman who quarrels with her complexion is 
none the less always ready to make up. : 

If all mortals are dust, how can a man help winking 
when he gets a pretty girl in his eye? 

Bacon observed that riches are the baggage of virtue, 
but it is equally true that sin often draws the check. 

Trouble is merely a point of view. No donkey ever 
wept over the sad tale of Nebuchadnezzar’s meal of 
grass. 

Perhaps it was Adam’s sacrifice of his rib to Eve 
that made men’s hearts so easily accessible to the 
fair sex forever after. 

After all, there is a lot of comfort in the thought 
that the existence of a shadow is sure proof that there 
is light somewhere. 

Be not dazzled by beauty, says Seneca, but look for 
those inward qualities which are lasting. This pro- 
vides a good excuse for a lover who spends his days 
gazing into a pair of blue eyes. 





INCORPORATED 


SHE said on Monday she’d be mine 
Forever and for aye. 

On Tuesday with a smile divine 
She said the same to Jay. 

On Wednesday eve this maiden fair 
Our hearts were set upon 

Gave quite a bunch of golden hair 
To pledge her troth to John. 


On Thursday Reginald came by, 
And late on Thursday night 

With softly whispered loving sigh 
Made all his future bright. 

On Friday James appeared, and she, 
Just as to us before, 

With beaming eyes declared she’d be 
His own for evermore. 


On Saturday ‘twas Wilbraham 
Who won her much-sought hand, 

Although she’d_dubbed the lad a clam 
With not an ounce of sand, 

And Sunday evening after church, 
Beneath the lunar glim, 

She promised rich old Billie Bireh 
That she'd be true to him, 


And that is why we seven met 
Down by the summer sea, 

There in the damp and sodden wet 
To form a company: 

To form a Prudence syndicate, 
And float a million shares, 

A market for them to create 
Amongst the millionaires. 


Our assets, one small bit of fluff 
With mighty taking ways; 
With hand that seems quite big enough 
For sixty fianecés— 
Step up all ye who wish to win 
A heart that’s strong and true, 
And buy a block of * common” in 
“ Amalgamated Prue”! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 


ALTERED SENTENCE 
White the prisoner at the bar was awaiting his sen- 
tence somebody unfortunately handed him a_news- 
paper to read. Running his eyes over its colimns, his 


face was seen to -wreathe in smiles. 
“Fine!” he whispered, turning to his lawyer. “1 
see: that a judge out in Omaha has just let a poor 
It so 
1 guess 


devil off because he entered his plea in-verse. 
touched the court that he suspended sentence. 
that’s my lay, colonel, eh?” 
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THE NEW MAID 


SHE WAS SENT FOR COLD CREAM, 


“You might try it,” said the lawyer. “It has 
worked all right hereabouts several times. But do 
you think you ean. work up a poem in time? He'll 
get to you in about ten minutes.’ 

“Sure!” said the prisoner, “I can reel off rhyme 
by the yard. It’s one of the easiest things I do.” 

“ Well, here’s a pad and a pencil. Get busy,” said 
the lawyer. 

““Not on your life,’ retorted the prisoner. “It ‘Il 
sound better comin’ offhand—sort of cery-from-the- 
heart business, you know.” 

“Next case,’ cried the court. 
to the bar.” 

The prisoner arose and looked the judge pathetic- 
ally in the eye. 

“ Well, sir,’ said the judge, “ what have you got to 
say for yourself, Wiggins?” 

Wiggins cleared his throat, and began huskily, with 
tears in his voice: 


“William Wiggins 


“T find myself before the bar 

Where every day some others are 

For crimes that they have wrongly did. 
I’m guilty too—that can’t be hid— 
But throw myself, if your Honor please, 
Not on my bended knees, 

But on the mercy of the court, 

And trust your Honor is a sport 
Who'll let me go untouched and free, 
Because I put my humble plea 

in poetree.” 


The judge wiped his eyes. 
“ That settles it, Wiggins,” he said, mournfully. “ I 
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CLASS PREJUDICE 





can’t resist poetry, so I'll make a difference of two 
days per line in your sentence, Let's see, there were 
about ten lines in your verse, weren't there?” 

“No, judge,’ said the prisoner, overjoyed. 
were eleven. Four couplets and a triplet.” 

“ All right, Wiggins—that makes twenty-two days. 
I was going to make your sentence thirty days,” the 
judge, began. 

“And twenty-two from thirty makes eight,” said 
the prisoner. 

“ No,” replied the judge. 
makes lifty-two.” 


“ There 


“ Twenty-two and thirty 








BOY ON BRIDGE (to victim coming up for third 
time): ‘ HEY, MISTER, IF YOU SHOULDN'T BE COMIN’ 
UP AGAIN, DO YOU MIND GIVIN’ ME THE LOAN OF YER 
POAT?” 


THE CONCLUSION 
A DOMESTIC. POEM IN THREE FYTTES 


He tasted it, and then he gave 
His head a little shake. 

“I greatly fear, my love,’ he said, 
“That when you try to bake, 
You do not make the kind of pies 

That mother used to make.” 


*“ Perhaps I don’t,” she made reply. 
“T fear your words are true. 

And did you ever notice, dear, 
That, when it comes to you, 

You do not buy such gowns for me 
As father used to do?” ‘i 


And then amid th’ ensuing strife, 
And argument and buzz, 
On what he “did” or “ didn’t do,” 
And what she “don’t” or “ does,” 
*Twas easy to conclude that things 
Ain’t as they used to was. 
BLAKENEY GRAY. 











OW can you talk such nonsense!” 
said Edward Buss to his father, 
§ George Buss, R.A., in a tone which 
was now both angry and disrespect- 
ful. “The world has been going 





nN round since you were a young man. 
(Be. OES) It’s a sheer waste of energy for me 
SS: CY) to discuss Impressionism with you. 


SS 6 ~~) ’ ° 
We shall aever convince each other. 


Let’s drop it. You can’t deny that the Impressionists 
sell their pictures, and I say that the other chaps don’t. 
Things have changed. I admit that ten or fifteen years 
ago the Impressionists were scoffed at. Everybody 
knows that passage in Zola’s L’Oeuvre describing the 
laughter of the public over Paul Rougon’s Impres- 
sionist picture at the Salon, with its blue shadows and 
the rest of it. Well, those are the very people who 
now... 

“ Exactly,” interrupted Buss, R.A., “ the very same 
fools who sneered at Whistler when he had his lawsuit 
against Ruskin are now his most enthusiastic admir- 
ers. It is the ease of the wind rushing into a vacuum.” 

“Vacuum or no vacuum,” answered Edward Buss, 
impatiently, “the Impressionist pictures sell, and the 
cld-fogey school which you stand for has hardly any 
market left. You know, father, that used to be your 
test of excellencee—you ean’t deny it—the market 





By Rowland Strong 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROBERT EDWARDS 


it is in the essence of art, which is an utterance, to 
have a public. And I say that the public is big enough 
for all of us. What is contemptible is the effort of the 
old-fogey clique to make out that they alone have 
the ear of the judge. All good work will in-the long 
run meet with its reward. It may take time—” 

“During which time,” suggested Buss, R.A., “ the 
artist may starve.” 

“There again T join issue with you,” replied the 
son. “1 believe all those stories of artists starving to 
be fairy-tales. Some of them may have died of drink. 
Haydon committed suicide, but he was mad. Turner— 
take Turner! Who was more abused and attacked 
than Turner? Yet he died rich, and was the greatest 
Impressionist of us all.” 

“Hm!” muttered Buss, R.A. 

“*Hm!’” echoed his son, furiously.. “‘ Hm!’ in- 
deed! What a feather it would have been in the cap 
of your argument if he had starved! I don’t believe 
you could quote a single case of an artist of any tal- 
ent starving When an artist starves (and I have 
never heard of it happening), it is because he is not 
an artist.” 

A far-off reminiscent gaze came into Buss, R.A.’s 
eyes, and his lips tightened. 

“The fact is, father.” shouted the son, “1 believe 
you are jealous.” 


q 
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“The fact is, father,” shouted the son, “I believe you are jealous” 


price, the verdict of the sale-room. For years you 
have put that particular spoke in my wheel whenever 
I praised Monet, or Renoir, or any other great Im- 
pressionist-— What price does he get? Depend upon it, 
my boy, the public is the final judge. Vox poruli, vox 
Dei. The public is not such a fool as you think. If 
Manet and Signae are right, then Rembrandt and 
Rubens were wrong.’ Well, in one respect I admit that 
you are right. In the long run the publie is and must 
be the judge. Manet’s Olympia is now in the Louvre. 
Remember that!” The younger man’s voice rose. 
* Manet’s Olympia is new in the Louvre!” he reit- 
erated, triumphantly. ‘It’s in the Louvre cheek by 
jowl with Ingres and Delacroix, and the old masters! 
Of course it is to the paying public that the greatest 
artists of all time have made their appeal. There can 
be no art without a public, and no artist great or 
small ever denied that.” 

* Every clown must have some sort of a circus,” in- 
terpolated Buss. R.A., resignedly. ‘An American 
portrait-painter once explained to me why he had tem- 
porarily given up yainting when motoring became 
fashionable— It’s no good monkeying,’ he said, ‘ un- 
less there’s some one looking on.’” 

Of vourse, it’s not the public that makes the art- 
ist.” continued the junior Buss, argumentatively, “ but 





Buss, R.A., gave a start. “ Jealous!”” Then after a 
pause. “Jealous ...eh?.. .” 

“*Of whom... of what? that’s what you were 
going to say,” supplemented the son. ‘“ Jealous of me 
—jealous of the fact that I sell every picture that I 
paint, and though, of course, I don’t get the frices 
that you do, I get fair prices, and I am able to live 
by my art. I don’t profess to have the genius of a 
Monet, who easily gets twenty-five thousand dollars 
for a picture, and that’s a price that even an R.A. 
wouldn’t sneeze at. But I get fair prices, and I ‘have 
ne difficulty in placing my work. You know, and I 
know them too, father, more than one eminent painter 
of your generation who has literally ceased to sell. 
There was Burkett Brown lamenting the other day 
that. while five years ago Berlin meant a clean thou- 
sand pounds a year to him, the Berlin buyers now in- 
vest all their money in Impressionist landscapes— 
chiefly French and American. I don’t believe your 
own pictures sell as they used to.” 

“Have you sold anything in Berlin?” asked Buss, 
R.A., amiably interested. 

“Not that I know of, but it is quite possible,” an- 
swered Buss, junior, “I sell everything through Sim- 
kin, the dealer, so I don’t come into touch with the 
ultimate buyer. He may be making a corner in Busses, 
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for all I know, as they have done with Dégas. In any 
case, Simkin takes every picture I paint. He doesn’t 
pay a first-class price, but it is a decent price, a living 
wage, and [I bet you that if some of your vaunted 
friends knew of it their mouths would water.” 

“ By George!” exclaimed Buss, R.A., throwing off 
his reflective air and speaking briskly, “I believe you 
are right, my son. I believe I am jealous of you. Not 
of your success, lad, for God knows I don’t. grudge 
you that. But I am jealous of your splendid content- 
edness. You will never make me swallow that idiot 
Cézanne, nor Gauguin, a half-baked Red Indian who 
daubs the color on his canvas which was meant for his 
nose or some other part of his body, but, damn it all. 
if Impressionism art can make a man as happy as you 
are, then I say God bless it. - At least, so far as you 
are concerned, Edward. And now let’s go round to that 
American bar and have a drink, for all this art talk 
has made me thirsty.” 

Buss, R.A., placed his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder and looked into his eyes with a glance of 
keenest affection. Buss, junior’s, face still wore a 
somewhat heated look. The conversation had really 
irritated him, and, unlike his father, he did not easily 
recover his temper once it had been disturbed. How- 
ever, there was no resisting the elder Buss’s pater- 
nally winning manner, and so he accepted the prot- 
ferred refreshment, and allowed his father to link his 
arm in bis, still thinking, nevertheless, that from the 
point of view of art this illustrious R.A. was a shock- 
ing old fogey, “un vieux pompier,” as he put it to 
himself in the French studio jargon which he had 
learned in Paris. Apart from that the old man was 
tolerable enough, pig-headed, but amenable to a cer- 
tain sort of reason if the proper pressure were put 
upon him. As far as it was possible for Edward Buss 
to love anybody but himself he loved Buss, R.A. 


It was at Dieppe that this conversation had taken 
place, and it was in a little peasant’s cottage near 
Dieppe, smartened up with sage-green paint on the 
wooden shutters, and red and white checkered curtains 
on the windows, that Edward Buss had been settled 
for some years now, painting Impressionist rictures, 
mostly landscapes. No doubt he was happy. Luckily 
his ambitions were limited by a sensitive egotism. He 
disliked society because experience had taught him 
that he did not shine in it. He admired himself, on 
the other hand, for having thrown off the more cum- 
bersome trammels of civilization, living with ostenta- 
tious simplicity in a “lost corner” of Normandy, 
dressed in something like a navvy’s costume, the most 
characteristic details of which were the broad trousers 
and tight-fitting vest of blue cotton, such as French 
stone-masons wear, and black clogs, the whole crowned 
with a shiny pointed Tonkinese straw hat. Thus ac- 
coutred, Edward Buss delighted to swagger along 
the streets of Dieppe at all seasons. He had married 
a Dieppoise, who had been an artist’s model—a buxom, 
blond fisher-girl, with salt-burnt hair, who had borne 
him three children, the eldest of whom, a boy, now 
thirteen, a little freckled sand-lark, talked patois and 
sniggered at his father’s English accent. 

Edward Buss was in the main a water-colorist. He 
had tried oil, and still used this medium occasionally, 
but instinctively he preferred the other medium. “ It 
is curious,” he would say to his father on the rare oc- 
easions that Buss, R.A., came over from London to 
visit him, “I sell my oil-paintings just as well as. the 
water-colors, but I don’t feel so much at home in 
them.” Whereupon Buss, R.A., would recite a variant 
of the old studio rhyme: 


“C’est trés difficile 
De faire la peinture a l’huile, 
Mais c’est tout aussi beau 
De faire la peinture a Veau.” 


—which would put Edward Buss in a fury. Still, 
though he could not resist teazing him from time to 
time, old Buss passionately loved his son. The young 
man resembled his mother—-the same intense nervous- 
ness revealing itself by the constant twitching of an 
eyelid, the same restlessness which on the part of the 
mother had caused so many domestic troubles in the 
household, and had strained almost to the breaking- 
point Buss, R.A.’s, capacity for forgiveness. She was 
gone .now, poor thing, and Buss, R.A., loved her mem- 
ory all the more devotedly that she was no longer there 
tu upset his illusions. Visibly what remained of her 
was just that oval line of her son’s cheek, the arch of 
the dark eyebrow, and the dark look of the eyes beneath 
them. Then there was this, too, that the late Mrs. Buss 
had ever felt and frankly expressed a profound con- 
tempt for her husband’s art. She had known nothing 
about painting, and her views on the subject had been 
cordially communicated to her by a third party, but 
no doubt from this inherited revolt had been developed 
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the son’s Impressionism. At least, so Buss, R.A., 
thought, and in an odd sort of way it made him cherish 
Edward all the more. 

Edward Buss’s Impressionism was not much like 
anybody else’s Impressionism so far as technique was 
concerned. He was neither a tdéchiste like Henri Cross, 
nor a pointilliste like Henri Martin, nor a wild blotch- 
ist like poor mad Van Gogh, though, if asked his opin- 
ion of the work ‘of any of these masters or their dis- 
ciples, his invariable reply was, “I think it rather 
nice.” His attitude toward Nature was entirely per- 
sonal. If Nature had been at all receptive, it is sur- 
prising what she might have learned from Edward 
Buss. He was constantly explaining her to herself, 
giving her hints as to conduct and deportment, rear- 
ranging and reshaping her dress as to color and cut. 
He never allowed her to be what she apparently wanted 
to be taken for. If he caught her in a mood which 
might be interpreted by inartistic minds as an effort 
to appear green, he promptly and firmly put her down 


on his paper or his canvas as yellow, or blue, or fur- - 


ple, or pink, as ‘he thought proper, and there it was; 
there was no getting over it, no appeal from his de- 
cision, tor this was Buss, junior’s, Impression, this 
was Art—Nature seen through the temperament of 
Edward Buss. One thing, however, is certain, that if 
the neighborhood of Dieppe could have visioned itself 
to most people as it did to Edward Buss, it would 
have been much less frequented than it was by sea- 
side excursionists, and this, perhaps, would not have 
been altogether an unmixed evil. The general note of 
his work was gloomy, due, perhaps, to a savage sense 
of temperamental distinction from the world at large. 

Nothing of this was unknown to Buss, R.A., but he, 
none the less, rejoiced, in his practical Philistine way, 
that his son should have an occupation, that he should 
feel himself to be fairly successful. ‘“ 1t’s awful rub- 
bish that he turns out,” he would say to himself, ‘ but 
it gives him the sense of independence. It has made 
a man of him, inspired him to marry and settle down 
—though, of course, I couldn’t receive his wife in Eng- 
Jand—and saved him, perhaps, from goodness knows 
what, for with his weak temperament he could never 
have done a reasonable stroke of work at any other 
honest business.” 


Three weeks had elapsed since Edward Buss had 
seen Buss, R.A., for the last time. He was seated at 
the door of his cottage, painting his fortieth or fiftieth 
impression of the low line of hills covered with green 
pollarded oak which lay in the distance before him. In 
the centre of his canvas he had just drawn a little 
curling pink ribbon. This vertical smear was a com- 
mencement, and Buss, junior, was pondering in his 
mind whether it might not be considered final, when a 
telegram was handed to him. It announced the serious 


illness of his father, and an hour later was followed, 


by another, which told him that Buss, senior, had 
passed away. Both were signed by the family solicit- 
or, a letter from whom, received the same evening, gave 
particulars of the sudden death, from apoplexy, of the 
illustrious R.A,, and requested the son to come over 
at once to London. The survivor most visibly affected 
by the sad news was the Dieppoise Mrs. Buss. She 
sohbed noisily, and was quickly surrounded by a crawd 
of sympathizing relations of her own, who, though they 
had never seen her father-in-law, good-naturedly joined 
their lamentations to hers. She insisted, in spite of 
Buss’s opposttion, on sending out great quantities of 
lettres de faire part announcing the death, large square 
double sheets of paper with heavy black borders, upon 
which all the members of her extensive family were 
set out in a Jong list with their full names and the 
varying degrees of their relationship by marriage with 
the deceased gentleman. This was objectionable to 
Edward Buss, black forming no part of the Impres- 
sionist palette, and for this reason he had thought of 
not wearing mourning. But his wife would hear of no 
such thing. With magical rapidity she and the little 
sand-lark, her son, and the two girls enveloped them- 
selves in black, the boy with an enormous crépe scarf 
round his black .bowler hat and a white necktie, the 
girls and the mother swathed in black crépe from head 
to foot. Throughout the journey to London the Diep- 
poise kept a pocket handkerchief pressed to her cyes, 
and on the pier where they took the boat to Newhaven 
all her relations had come to kiss her. Buss, junior, 
felt rather self-conscious during this performance, but 
he was far from disapproving of it. It helped to dis- 
tinguish him from his own class. It entered into his 
scheme of life. For himself, he had been contented 
with slipping a black band over the sleeve of a brown 
corduroy jacket. With his large brown velvet hat and 
broad corduroy trousers of peg-top shape he looked 
quite an artistic personage from behind, but in front 
the effect was rendered indecisive by the hard nervous 
eyes and the neat but insignificant oval of the face. 
At Newhaven he bought several of the London news- 
papers, but merely cast a casual eye at the column 
which in each case was devoted to the obituary~of 
Buss, R.A. Perhaps he was right not to read these 
long paragraphs of glowing eulogy with which he 
could not possibly agree, about a being whom in his 
way he had been fond of. At Victoria the odd-looking 
jarty got into a four-wheeler and drove at once to 
the residence of the late painter, which was in West- 
bourne Terrace. Waiting in the hall to greet them 
was the solicitor, whe had been the deceased R.A.’s 
most intimate friend and an eager purchaser of his 
works. He was deeply moved. After a few words 
suitable to the sad occasion, the solicitor, who had 
taken a seat in the dining-room, and was not partiec- 
ularly impressed with the appearance of Edward Buss, 
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whom he now saw for the first time, thought it best 
to plunge at once into the details of the will. 

“All the property has been left to you, Mr. Buss, 
apart from a souvenir to myself, your poor father’s 
scle executor. I have a choice of one of the finished 
pictures in the studio. I was always a very great ad- 
mirer of his immense talent. His business arrange- 
ments have been in my hands for many years, so that 
there will be no difficulty about the probate. I under- 
stood, and till now believed, that he had no secrets 
from me as to his investments. But to my surprise 
I have found that there is one exception, I think the 
only one. I mention it to you at once, for there is no 





which had sometimes served Buss, R.A., for a spare 
studio, were arranged symmetrically on the floor, and 
with a certain appearance of order, piles of canvases, 
all unframed as the lawyer had said, showing their 
white canvas edges studded with blackened pins. Buss, 
junior, lifted the topmost p.cture. His twitching eye- 
lid began to twitch with frantic spasms that spread 
to his whole face. He had recognized his own last 
work for which Simkin had paid him two hundred and 
fifty dollars, an Impressicn of the Dieppe cliffs in pink 
and blue. He snatched eagerly at the canvas under- 
lying it. It was his, too, a still-life which Cézanne 
himself would have been proud to own—a bright reu 

















Buss, junior, fell flat on his back 


reference to the matter in the will. At the top of 
this house is a room which contains a large collection 
of what I judge to be pictures. They are certainly not 
by your poor father, for all his work is known and 
catalogued, as you are doubtless aware. I have not 
looked at them. They are piled one upon the top of 
the other, and covered with dust. There must be at 
least two or three hundred of them. My private im- 
pression is that they are the work of some unhappy 
man whom your father may have known and pitied, 
a starving artist, a man, perhaps, with a wife and 
large family and no talent, one of those who have fal- 
len by the wayside, whom he desired to help. You 
know how generous he was. On the other hand, they 
may be works of value, so I think, perhaps, you had 
better see them at once, though if they were valuable 
I feel sure that he would have spoken to me about 
them.” 

“Yes,” said Buss, junior, “I think we may as well look 
at them. I have no doubt they are rubbish. Father’s 


_ taste was pretty bad.” The lawyer, who was familiar 


with the house, led the way. ‘In a glass-roofed attic, 
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in one of those dead fainting fits 


porcelain plate, on which in a rigid row were three per- 
fectly tlat purple apples. Simkin had said it was a 
masterpiece and would go to a museum. “* Mine,” 
he gasped, “both mine!” Number three was Notre 
Dame at Dieppe by Moonlight, a heavy daub of gam- 
bege, suggesting a haystack in flames. “ All mine!” 
And Russ, junior, fell flat on his back in one of those 
dead fainting fits to which his mother, poor woman, 
had been so subject when laboring under special ex- 
citement. The last thing he was conscious of was 
hearing his father’s executor say in a tone of deep sym- 
pathy, “I am very, very sorry!” Some cold water 
from a sponge soon brought him to, and then the am- 
biguity of these words, which was quite unintentional 
on the lawyer's part, struck him with wounding force, 
for he was in a state of mind to be wounded by any- 
thing. The solicitor discreetly left the room. Buss, 
junior, spent a couple of hours turning over the two 
hundred - odd canvases, the Impressionist witnesses 
of a lifetime’s effort. Not a single one was missing. 
Probably no such complete collection of an artist’s 
output had ever been made before. 























LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 
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Out with the guns on September 3. 


T was like a. second Coronation— 
the King’s victory, I mean, in the 
Derby. You may even have _for- 
gotten all about it by the time this 
reaches you, have forgotten how, 
when his Majesty’s colt won a 
desperate race by a short head, and 
his number was hoisted, the whole 
vast army of spectators on the his- 
torie Downs flung themselves by an irresistible impulse 
upon the royal enelosure, costermonger and aristo- 
erat, all shouting and waving sticks and hats and 
umbrellas. and how the King, despite the Prince of 





“The First ’’ 


marks the opening of the partridge-shooting season, and is a red-letter day in the sportsman’s calendar 


was a rush from the other side of the course, and men 
in bowler hats and cloth caps, the roughest of the 
sporting men, the poorest of them and the most ragged 
of them, and all classes and ranks, jostled together in 
a great conglomeration, surged forward, an irresistible 
tide of humanity. The cordon of police was swept 
away like a row of match-sticks and against the rail- 
ings of the royal lawn stormed this vast army of 
enthusiastic racing men. The King was_ smiling, 
laughing, and shaking hands with his friends. The 
Queen was excited, ‘raising her hands with vivacious 
and expressive little gestures. Then the King moved 
forward alone, followed by the Prince, came down the 
gangway, and crossed 
the lawn. For a mo- 
ment, hat in hand, he 











stood smiling at the sea 
of faces gazing at him, 
as the roar of cheers 
rolled up to him in vol- 
leys of terrific noise. The 
Prince, evidently  agi- 
tated, put his hand on 
his father’s shoulders, 
with a gesture of warn- 
ing. And truly it want- 
ed courage, and seemed 
a dangerous thing, to 
step into the midst of 
that hurly-burly. But 
the King did not  hesi- 
tate a moment. With 
perfect calm he went 
through the gate of his 
enclosure and out into 
the seething mob. He 
waved his hand to a 
policeman who was fight- 
ing to keep the crowd 








The final phase of the chase. The boy holding up the brush has 
just been “blooded” across the cheek in token of his initiation 


Wales’ restraining arm, stepped coolly down into the 
surging flood which opened miraculously to receive 
him, and between a narrow lane of his delirious-coun- 
trymen led the colt into the paddock. All this may 
have vanished from your minds in America. But Eng- 
lishmen will never forget it. Never before has a reign- 
ing sovereign carried off the blue ribbon of the turf. 
Never before, I should say, has a reigning sovereign 
been so unaffectedly popular with all classes of sports- 
men. The conjunction made his capture of the Derby 
a historie event, an event that will find its place not 
only in the history of the turf, but in the history of 
England. Such things help the throne. Not that the 
throne needs any help in England just now. I doubt 
whether there was ever a time when talk against 
monarehy and the monarch was more entirely at a 
discount. Thirty-five years ago people spoke of re 
publicanism as a eause that lad quite a future before 
it in England. Nowadays. of all dead topics it is the 
most hopelessly dead. © The age and character of Queen 
Victoria, the extraordinary gift for popularity and 
diplomacy possessed by her son. have carried all before 
them. And if anything were needed to deepen the 
Englishman's devotion to monarchy it would be the 
spectacle of such a ruler as King Edward taking part 
in all the pleasures of his subjects and entering into 
triendly rivalry with them in more than one branch 
of sport. 

Read, for instance. the excellent account in the Daily 
Chronicle, of what followed when the King’s victory 
in the Derby was made known: “* Then the great scene 
began—that astonishing, overwhelming drama _ which 
Epsom had never seen before, not even in 1896, nor in 
i900, when the Prince of Wales saw his colors win. 
The Wing's victory was acclaimed by the whole of that 
vast crowd, covering a mile and a half of ground, with 
a roar of cheering that was like the thunder of a 
battle. They cheered wildly and madly, and: the sky 
was dark with the lats flung into it. Instantly men 
in silk hats jeit the stands, burst through the gates, 
and stampeded toward the royal enclosure, shouting 
and yelling as they stumbled forward. Instantly there 


back, and restrained him. 
He had confidence in 
these sportsmen, and he 
was right. The fore- 
most of them _ pressed 
back. By what seemed 
like a miracle a lane was formed, though thousands 
were pressing forward from behind, and the King was 
surrounded by a dense throng of rough good fellows, 
who waved their hats and caps within an arm’s length 
of his Majesty’s face, and cheered him until they were 
purple in the face. Jones, the King’s jockey, was not 
long in bringing up the 


a scene riveted one more link between sovereign and 
subjects ¢ 

But to realize its true significance one must know 
something of the place of sport in English life. Of all 
the national habits and characteristics it is the most 
pronounced and pervasive and by no means the least 
important. There are some dates one simply has to 
know to hold one’s own in England. August 12th is 
one of them—the “Glorious Twelfth” when grouse- 
shooting begins. September Ist is the second; it 
marks the opening of the partridge-shooting season. 
October Ist is more important still, for on it you 
may shoot pheasants without breaking the law. But 
greatest and most pregnant of all is November lst, 
when fox-hunting commences its five months’ reign. 
To complete your social education you must also know 
precisely when each season closes. Grouse-shooting, 
then, lasts from August 12th to December 10th; 
partridge from September Ist to February Ist; fox- 
hunting from November Ist to March 31st; and 
pheasant-shooting from October Ist. to February Ist. 
With these dates at your finger ends you are at least 
equipped to listen intelligently to the dominating con- 
versational topie of the country. Without them you 
will be socially lost. The “ Twelfth” has this further 
significance. It marks the official close of the London 
season. Actually the season winds up two or three 
weeks before. For nearly a month before the 
“ Twelfth ” the Park, which is the best and about the 
only public gauge of London’s ‘“‘ emptiness,” which can 
alone tell you whether the half-million who count 
have fled and only the seven millions who do not count 
remain, is practically deserted. And yet, while Parlia- 
ment is sitting and the light burns in the clock tower 
at Westminster, the season is still officially in being. 
You see here the advantage of being governed by rich 
men. I suppose half the grouse moors in the king- 
dom belong to members of either the Upper or the 
Lower House. There is, in consequence, an immense 
pressure put upon legislators to get through their 
work and wind up the session before the ‘“ Twelfth.” 
Bills are rushed through or ruthlessly dropped, im- 
portunate democratic members who do not shoot are 
gagged and crushed into silence, and the government 
greases every wheel to bring the Parliamentary 
machine up to-its topmost speed. When Englishmen 
finally settle down to work they work quickly, and 
the machine somehow never fails to respond to the 
eall. With the smell of the heather already in their 
~ nostrils, and the pop of the guns clicking in their. ears, 
honorable members display the most unwonted ac- 





gallant horse, and as the 
royal colors were seen 
above the heads of the 
people their enthusiasm 
again broke _ bounds. 
Just for a moment it 
seemed as though some- 
thing ugly might hap- 
pen. Some mounted 
police had forced their 
way through, and in their 
endeavor to keep the 
crowd back there was a 
wild secrummage, in the 
centre of which the King 
stood undismayed. — But 
all was well, and his 
Majesty took the bridle 
of Minoru and led him 
into the paddock, while 
once again the great 
concourse on the Downs 
gave voice to their pa- 
triotism and their joy. 
They sang in an extraor- 
dinary discord of hoarse- 
voiced harmony the Na- 
tional Anthem, and this 
wild chorus, the strangest 
music ever heard, rose 
up again as the King 














once more stood in the 
grand stand, waving his 
hat to the people.” Can 
any one doubt that sueh 


All bleachers were not built for baseball. A crowd watch- 
ing a test match at Lords Cricket Ground, London 
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tivity. A foreigner who did not know the motive 
might really mistake the British House of Commons, 
during the momentous days that precede the 
“Twelfth ” for a business-like assembly. There is 
such earnestness, such speed, such relentless refusal 
to be led astray from the straight and narrow path. 
It always meets with its reward. The crisis is 
searcely imaginable that would persuade the House 
to sit beyond the “ Twelfth.” It never fails to get 
itself prorogued in time to pack up and catch the 
night express for Scotland and the moors. And with 
its prorogation the London season that for weeks be- 
forehand has been spluttering is finally stamped out. 

Go any morning or evening just before the 
“ Twelfth ” and watch the crowds starting for the 
north. It is a sight which will show you a new side 
of the grouse—its economic value. Vast areas—vast, 
that is, as Englishmen reckon vastness in land—have 
been made prosperous by the grouse; the grouse em- 
ploys thousands; the grouse has led to the building 
of railroads and steamship lines; the grouse for the 
time being is the alpha and omega of the social pro- 
gramme. At the London termini you will ‘discover 
that sport, politics, and society are in England pretty 
well synonymous. Nearly every one you see crowding 
into the trains that are bound for the Scotch and 
Yorkshire moors is a man or woman of mark—lawyer, 
legislator, or society leader, the pick of English 
life. It knocks on the head one’s notions of English 
stolidity and reserve. Every one is in tweeds, and 
every one is laughing and excited; troops of footmen 
with gun-cases, and of ladies’ maids with the usual 
impedimenta, bustle around; the great lioliday has 
begun. They do not precisely look the sort of people 
who are inclined or accustomed to rough it; but if 
you accompany them to the moors you will find them 
all, men and women alike, to be possessed cf a won- 
derful staying power. As a matter of fact, though, 
their powers of endurance are not nowadays put to a 
very severe test. Almost all shooting in England has 
been revolutionized within the last forty years. The 
development along really scientific lines of * driving,” 
and the immense amount of attention that has been 
devoted to the rearing of partridges and pheasants, 
are the cause of the revolution. Grouse, of course, 
are wild, and no attempt, so far as I know, has been 
made to hand-rear them on any large scale. In Scot- 
land alone, where the birds lie well owing to the 
nature of the ground, are they now walked up to 
with dogs. In England, on the Yorkshire, Durham, 
and Lancashire moors, the man who is content to 
potter about behind a pointer or setter and kick up 
a few birds at a time is already a rarity .and 
threatens in time to disappear altogether. The same 
may be said, too, of partridges and pheasants. Prac- 
tically all through England they are now driven” to 
the guns with great slaughter. At a famous shoot 
in Suffolk, a few years ago, eight guns in four days 
killed 5.3871, brace of grouse; but that, of course, was 
something exceptional. Two hundred brace is a fair 
average day’s sport. The moors are rented in accord- 
ance with the number of brace they usually afford and 


the house accommodation they provide. Bargains are - 


rare. The most moderate price I have ever chanced 
to come across was $1,250 for a 500-brace moor in 
Yorkshire with a small lodge. From $4 or $5 a brace 
upward is the usual rental. 

But shooting is only a part, and not a particularly 
hig one, of the national devotion to sport. In that 
admirably revealing and acute book England and the 
English—a book I shall hope to notice at length 
before long—Mr. Price Collier gives up a_ whole 
chapter to a consideration of sport ‘in ‘English life. 
He reproduces some figures which have been compiled 
to show the sums invested in and. spent on sport by 
the forty million inhabitants of Great Britain: 





Invested ‘Spent Annually 

WORSE © <2 35 6.65 sas $78,035,000 $43,790,000 
SLIDE! hia | a RO ae Se ei 20,335,000 40,640,000 
RPREMEIIEE oa Seen GOS ne ace 2,750,000 2,945,000 
121 SE ge eae ge I 41,610,000 52,965,000 
MOCMEIEIRS Scola. waotoas 28,000,000 15,160,000 
EME Sone eee ee 2,600,000 1,587,000 
ope 1 5 Sea aa eR 1,451,250 1,188,975 
PROM ee Stes ae aes 435,000° 552,500 
Oia ieee eto ie arin 2,625,000 3,627,750 
BROWS Ste oly ctacsce oe 1,420,000 2,871,500 
Football and Cricket.... 53,815,000 58,560,000 
$233,076,250 $223,887,725 


That is to say, the English people spend on sport 
more every year than they spend on their army and 
navy put together, and two and one-half times «as 
much as they spend on education. Mr.. Collier has 


‘some very shrewd and understanding remarks.to make 


on this subject. Sport in England, he points out,’ is 
not a dissipation for idlers, but a philosophy of life, 
a bulwark against effeminacy and decay. ‘“ Travel by 
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train or motor anywhere in England, and you see 
games being played—particularly if it be a Saturday— 
from one end of the country to another. The open 
spaces of England seem to be given over to men and 
some women baiting, kicking, or hitting a ball... . 
I have calculated that out of the male adult popula- 
tion of England and Wales on a great football Satur- 
day one in every twenty-seven is in attendance at a 
game of some sort, and this leans to the error of 
being too few rather than too many.” He lays a 
just emphasis on the supreme value of games as a 
preparation for a governing race. “Sport,” he says, 
“is merely artificial work, artificial adventure, arti- 
ficial colonizing, artificial war.” The intense love 
of the English for sport is founded on their virile 
temperament “which must, of course, have its bad 
side.” “This rather heavy muscular people keep their 
health and their heads and their happiness, by this 
almost universal participation in some form of sport. 
It is their way of letting off steam, which every indi- 
vidual and every nation must have for safety’s sake, 
in some form or other. If one computed the amount 


America, while, on the other hand, few Americans 
understand the very serious and unassailable position 
of sport in England. 

Mr. Collier is nowHere happier or more i}luminating 
than in his remarks on all that flows from the fact that 
in England boys play their games with men. “ Where 
boys and youths are accustomed to play their games, 
cricket more particularly, with grown men, it intro 
duces an element of sobriety, courtesy, and reticence 
in their play and behavior which are lacking to some 
extent among boys and youths who play exclusively 
among themselves. Games played in such auspicious 
surroundings assume their relative place and receive 
their proper value, for men do not feel defeat so 
keenly, nor do they look upon such victories as the 
greatest of all achievements. Men play for the game’s 
sake, while boys are apt to play exclusively to win. 
In England games and sports receive their status and 
character from men; in America it is the boys who 
give our games their status and character.” He 
dwells, too, with what seems to me to be excellent 
good sense, upon the democratic influence of sport as it 

















“In at the death.” The mask and brush of the slain fox have just been severed 


of wealth and territory brought to acknowledge the 
British flag by travellers, explorers, sportsmen, by ad- 
venturous, botanists, fishermen, and the like, the two 
hundred odd millions spent for sport annually would 
seem a small sum indeed.” Mr. Collier rightly in- 
sists that no one can understand social and political 
life in England until he has become “ thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that sport is a much more 
serious and much more widely distributed interest here 
than anywhere else in the world.” ‘He neatly hits off 
the different attitudes of Englishmen and Americans 
toward sport: “ Englishmen look upon sport as a part 
of character, as well as a physical developing factor 
in civilization; while the interest of the majority of 
Americans is confined to-the excitement expected from 
a contest. Many Americans look upon the interna- 
tional yachting and other’ contests as though they 
were serious battles, and are elated or depressed ac- 
cordingly; while the English take these matters much 
more calmly, and while eager to win, welcome these 
contests as being good for the sports and games them- 
selves, and bear always in mind that the genuine 
sportsman 


Sets his heart upon the goal, 
Not upon the prize. 


Let me put it even more clearly by saying that the 
proportion of the spectators at Lords on the days 
of the university or public-school cricket matches, who 
have themselves played the game, is very much larger 
than the proportion of spectators present at a baseball 
or football game between Harvard and Yale. . . . Eng- 
lishmen practically never realize that sport lacks 
entirely this atmosphere of almost sacred tradition in 


is practised in England. “There cannot be the 
slightest doubt in the mind of the man who knows 
both countries. and who’has played the games of both 
countries, that the Englishman is a far more demo 
cratic sportsman than the American. I mean by that 
definitely that all classes come far oftener in contact 
with one another, especially in the provinces, than 
with us, and are on more friendly and less awkward 
terms of good-fellowship. Trades-people, schoolboys, 
the squire, the parson, and the noble play together, 
interest themselves together, and get on together in 
the most wholesome fellowship at cricket, hunting, 
boating, and the like. Almost more than anything 
else this has made England so homogeneous a nation. 
... There is not the smallest doubt but that the 
education, moral and physical, of these Englishmen 
through sport is one of the most saliently distinct 
features of their civilization. You can see it in their 
*bus and cab drivers in the management of their horses, 
and thence all the way up to their management 
of .the large variety of races they control in their 
colonies. What you see at Lords you can see in 
Egypt and in India. They play more than they pray, 
and they spend more upon sport every year than upon 
either education or religion. There is no false shame 
about it. On the contrary, there is enthusiastic and 
unabashed interest in all forms of sport, by practically 
the whole population, from highest to lowest. It is 
looked ‘upon, in short, as part of the curriculum of 
education. One might search a long time to find an 
English Cabinet one or more of whose members was not 
an authority at racing or fishing or hunting or cricket 
or rowing and the like. The few who do not take an 
actual part, live surrounded by, and steeped in, this 
atmosphere.” 





A FOOL there was. who began to swear 
(Even as you or I) 
At a shirt and a shoe and a shock of hair 
(We called him the umpire who wasn’t square), 
But the fool he called him names for fair! 
(Even as you or I.) 
Oh, the balls we stop and the tlies we pop 
And our beautiful clean base-hits 
That are spoiled by the umpire who knows too much 
(And now he knows that he knew too much, 
For we had to give him fits)! 


The Umpire 
By Carolyn Wells 


A fool there was, and a ball he fouled 
(Even as you or I); 
The umpire yelled, “ Fair!” and the audience howled, 
(But the umpire only glared and scowled), 
While the batter deeply and fiercely growled 
(Even as you or I). 
Oh, the wrath unspoke, and the swears we choke, 
And the excellent epithets 
Which belong to the umpire who knows it all 
(That fool of an umpire who knows it all,) 
And all of our game upsets! 


The umpire with haughty pride was filled 
(Even as you or [), 
But that wasn’t what the audience avilled 
(They loudly demanded his blood be spilled!) 
So—some of him lived—but he mostly was killed 
(Even as you or [). 
And it isn’t the chump and it isn’t the gump 
That makes us so awful mad; 
It’s coming to know that he never can ump, 
(For his head is only a sodden lump) 
And his judgment’s always bad! 
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THE 


The “Clermont,” a reproduction of Fulton’s first steam- 
boat, ready for her recent launching on Staten Island 


‘*HALF-MOON”’ 





AND THE 


Mrs. Alice Cary Sutcliffe, a great-granddaughter of 
Robert Fulton, who christened the 


‘*CLERMONT”’ 








“ Clermont” 


COME TO LIFE 


Is the American Man Uninteresting ? 
- A FEMININE DEFENCE OF A MUCH-ABUSED PERSONAGE 


<a] HE American man has been calumniated 
so much of late that it is about time to 
take up his defence. Hugues Le Roux, 
in his book, Love in the United States, 
set the ball rolling, and since then it has 
grown disproportionately. As a matter 





the Frenchman was seeking something new 
to tell his countrymen. The American woman has 
been discussed so much that ‘she was not to 
be thought of. But the American man! He had 
been neglected by almost all writers. So drag 
him out of his obscurity! Analyze him; ex- 


pose out his faults! American women marry for- 
eigners. Why? Because American men are unin- 
teresting. Not hecause titles may appeal to a girl’s 
vanity. No indeed. Hughes Le Roux says—and he 
ought to know—that foreigners alone have the secret 
of touching a woman’s heart. The American man is 
slowly but surely developing into a business machine, 
grasping money only. So women must turn their at- 
tention elsewhere. 

Yet to most American women all this will seem 
very much like nonsense. It may be asserted as a 
basic fact that the American man is much more at- 
tractive than his European cousin. This is true in 
all classes of society, and from a physical, moral, and 
mental point of view. Man plays just about the same 
role among society people over here as he does abroad. 
The foreign aristocrat does not talk a bit better than 
the American of the corresponding station. 
middle class, almost every one must admit that, from 
the woman’s standpoint, the American of that grade is 
superior to the European bourgeois. And the Amer- 
ican working-man is infinitely kinder to his family 
than the European. 

Leaving society people—who are more or less alike 
in all countries—and the working-man aside, the ques- 
tion then comes up: how does the American man of 
the middle class—i. e., of the great majority—com- 
pare with the European? What are his advantages? 


In the first place, the American man is much better- 
looking and better dressed than the European. Many 





As to the. 


men say that good looks are by no means essential to 
aman. In fact, some men even go so far as to assert 
that they are entirely superfluous. These men are 
sorely mistaken. Good looks count for as much in a 
man as they do in a girl. Good looks do not mean 
pink complexions and fair blue eyes, but they imply, 
in a man, strength, ability, character, and personality. 
The American man possesses these characteristics. His 
features are, as a rule, clear cut and firmly modelled. 
His eye is open and frank. His manner is natural 
and pleasant. 

There is no country in the world where the average 
man dresses as well as in the United States. The 
American man is not effeminate, nor is dress his only 
concern, but he has learned to conform to the exigen- 
cies of time and place. No matter at what time of 
the day you see him, he always creates the impression 
of wearing the right thing. He is the sort of a person 
one likes to have around because “he looks nice ”— 
even if there were no other reasons. But there are. 

It is often stated that the American thinks of 
money only. Yet how many more disinterested mar- 
riages are performed in the United States than 
abroad! Over here man has not yet acquired the Old 
World idea that he is an indispensable object for 
which no price is too great to pay. Here men and 
women are equal, and, other conditions being satisfac- 
tory, money does not play any vital réle in bringing 
about marriages. A girl may, perhaps, hope to marry 
a wealthy man; but very few men expect to be bought, 
as European men do. 

Conceit is not such an essential part of the Amer- 
ican man’s make-up. That is one reason why inter- 
course with him is pleasant. He.is easily adaptable. 
He enters into one’s moods and fancies. He does not 
have to be continually entertained, as does the 
foreigner. He does the entertaining himself. He puts 
himself out to do little kindnesses which the foreigner 
purposely neglects because he fears all friendship with 
women as a scheme to capture him; he fears that if he 
were too obliging, the woman might think that he had 
intentions. The American man has not such an in- 
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By Catherine D. Groth 


flated idea of his own value, and does not necessarily 
infer that every woman he talks to must fall in love 
with him; consequently, he can afford to be pleasant 
to all. 

Most Americans have pure minds. They look for 
the best in a person. They do not delight to the same 
extent in chronique scandaleuse, nor do they rejoice 
in pulling a person’s reputation to pieces—the fre 
quent predisposition of the foreigner in speaking of a 
woman. 

The American girl can stand many compliments 
without having her head turned. The man, on his 
side, is not sentimental. Flirting becomes a sport or a 
game, a contest, an attitude inexplicable to foreigners. 
If their lack of sentimentality enables the American 
man and woman to flirt, it also makes friendship pos- 
sible, and therefore it shou!d be blessed. For the more 
highly developed women become, the more they demand 
of men. An uneducated woman may look upon man 
as a plaything and wish for the sentimental good-for- 
nothing, but.the average American woman is on a high 
intellectual level and demands more than compliments 
only. She wants men with whom she can talk upon 
all subjects. 

It may be that the foreigner talks with more bril- 
lianey than the American. In fact, the American is 
not, generally speaking, his superior from an intel- 
lectual point of view. But if he often lacks the bril- 
liant form in which to convey his ideas, the ideas 
themselves are not lacking. Besides, he is more apt to 
mean what he says than the foreigner is! 

Does this imply that the American man is perfect? 
By no means, dear Foreigners. His chivalrous instinct 
may be unparalleled, but he often lacks the delicacy 
and finesse of the foreigner. He may have excellent 
ideas, but he might acquire a better way of expressing 
them. The American “as is” is to be preferred to 
the foreigner “ as is.” But a more perfect type may be 
evolved—has been, in some cases: a harmonious blend- 
ing of American ideas with foreign manners: a true 
American man, with his noblest instincts intact, who 
has acquired the foreigner’s charm of manner. 








A Patriot’s Neglected Home 


By Henry Tyrrell 

















The house on Staten Island in which Garibaldi lived, showing the effects of vandalism and neglect 









Poa notice when ten thousand Ital- 
i a ians and citizens of Italian descent 
Keo) met on July 4th at the structure 
ay ZLY. erected to honor Giuseppe Garibaldi. 
Leah The oécasicn was the one-hundred- 
and-second anniversary of the great 
liberator’s birth, and it was made memorable by the 
fiery appeals of Commendatore Ettore Ximenes and 
other patriots, who begged their hearers not to let 
this patriotic monument fall into decay. 

The meeting was held at the Casa Garibaldi at Rose- 
bank, Staten Island, where a monumental ‘“ Pantheon ” 
encloses the old weather-beaten frame dwelling in which 
Garibaldi lived during two years. It was once owned 
by Max Maretzek, famous as an operatic manager two 
generations ago. 

An Italian operatic stage director and mechanician 
named Antonio Meucci, Florentine by birth, but for 
some years associated with the Royal Opera House of 
Havana, came to New York in 1849 and took up his 
residence in the Maretzek domicile at Rosebank 
(Clifton), never to remove thence until his death forty 
years later. 

Garibaldi came here in the summer of 1850, after the 
fall of Mazzini’s short-lived Roman Republic. It was 
his intention to become an American citizen and 
to take command of a merchant vessel sailing under 
the American flag—a project which he put into effect 
two years later in so far as the shipping proposition 
was concerned. But in the mean time the “ Cavaliere 
dell’? Umanita” wished to set an example of self- 
reliance for his compatriots, so went to work in the 
candle factory newly started by Meucci, whom he had 
met at the Pavilion Hotel. 

A year or two after Garibaldi’s death, in 1882, the 
Meucci house, or Casa Garibaldi, was given into the 
keeping of the local Italian patriotic societies by its 
owner, the late Frederick Bachmann. The Italians 
put up the marble tablet still to be seen over the 
modest doorway bearing the following inscription: 


Qui visse esule d’al 1851 al 1853 
GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI 
l’ Eroe dei due Mondi 


8 Marzo, 1884 Aleuni amici posero 


This gift, however, did not include the ground on 
which the house originally stood, so the house was 
removed three years ago to its present and permanent 
site. The “ Pantheon ” built over and around it, which 
was dedicated with picturesque pomp and circum- 
stance two years ago—the centennial anniversary of 
Garibaldi’s birth—is meant to protect as well as to 
glorify the poor, ungarnished wooden shrine. Now the 
“ Pantheon ” itself stands sadly in need of repairs. 
There is a mortgage on it, to say nothing of sundry 
mechanics’ liens, and that is about all. Goats graze 
around the gaunt, lonesome-looking structure and seek 
refuge beneath its classic portico. 

Any one who wishes to cortribute to the restoration 
of the house may send a contribution to P. Mori, 
Treasurer of the Pro Casa Garibaldi Committee, at 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York. 





| A Peril of Cartooning 


VA EEEAN Cyan ERE is the plain and simple story 
Wap Y}\) of how the artistic temperament got 
wy) wis Charles Brougham, cartoonist, into 

trouble. He is not the sort that 
yt : : 
spells temperament with a capital 
T; he never pleads it as a justifica- 
A) tion or palliation of anything he 
-4#) does. A very decent fellow is 
Brougham, even as you and I; no 
nonsense, no trills, no highfalutin’ emotionalism; just 
« good, able artist who works faithfully at his job 
and gathers honey all the day from every opening 
flower that happens to appeal to his editor. 

After a day of toil in Park Row he was speeding 
homeward, when he suddenly remembered that this was 
his thirtieth birthday anniversary. Thereupon he de- 
seended in some haste from the Thirty-third Street - 
station of the Elevated railroad and looked for his 
ancient ally, Bill Wallack. Him he led to a cool cave, 
and, presently regarding him over a frosty glass, said 
to him: “ Five years ago, old man, you and I cele- 
brated my birthday in this very place. Here’s wishing 
vou many happy returns of my day!” 

“Glad of it,” Bill replied. ‘I hope you'll return 
often. And, just to remind you, let’s make another 
psychic memorandum. By the way, waiter, ask Fred 
to put in just a shade less of bitters.” 

“J will, sir,” the waiter replied, cordially. “ And 
‘twas I that waited on ye gentlemen that very day 
five vears ago. Ah! thim was the times.” 

They were indeed—evil times: for Brougham, a help- 
less bachelor, had not then fallen under that sweet 
influence which now gave an added incentive to his 
work, filled him with inspiration, made life worth 
living. Perhaps, as he and the wicked Bill lingered 
over one more and still another in honor of the day— 
perhaps he for a few moments (or was it hours?) 
forgot that sweet influence. But at all events when 
he dashed away homeward to join her he was an hour 
late for dinner. He tossed his clothes right and left 
as he changed for the evening—letters, card-case, 
memorandum book, and all sorts of odds and ends 
flying out of his coat during the process, as he after- 
ward remembered with pain, 






By William Inglis 


They began dinner in an area of low barometer. She 
sniffed accusingly and remarked, “I suppose you met 
that horrid old Bill Wallack on your way up-town.” 

“Yes, dear,” Brougham answered, with suspicious 
humility. ‘“ We had to talk over that new book of 
his which I’m to illustrate. And, by the way, Bill re- 
minded me that this is my birthday. He seemed to 
be the only one who remembered it. It had quite 
escaped me.” 

“You poor darling!” she cried, penitently. ‘“ How 
could I have forgotten? Oh, I’m so sorry—” 

She hurried around the table and bestowed birthday 
tokens upon him—-thirtv! count ’em! thirty!—and 
Brougham was the happiest man among all the mill- 
ions of Manhattanites. The rest of that evening was 
a dream of bliss. True, the Broughams had to go 
over to the Taylors’, to keep a bridge engagement, and 
they were forty minutes late, and the greetings of the 
hostess were somewhat tinged with frost, and the two 
players who were waiting especially for them dis- 
played a bitter humor. , But what then? Every time 
Brougham chanced to look at his Angelina he met her 
gaze resting lovingly upon him. He was glad, very glad, 
that he had been late for dinner and bridge, glad even 
to note the rage of his friends. Anything was a bless- 
ing that made his Angelina look at him like that. 


Never had the cold shower felt quite so grateful to 
Brougham as on the next morning; for what with 
birthday and bridge and the little supper afterward 
he needed the gentle shock of the icy spray. It cheered 
him. He was rubbing down briskly with a rough 
towel and bellowing Celeste Aida in a voice that 
would have helped build the fortune of an old-clo’ man, 
when he was stopped abruptly by the sound of rap- 
ping on the bath-room door. The rapping was hard, 
quick, vehement—clearly the evidence of a mind at the 
highest emotional tension. 

“ What is it, dear?’ he called. 

“Charley!” cried the voice of Angelina—and what 
a tired, hopeless, half-dead voice it was! “Oh! 
O-0-0-0-oh, Charley!” 

In an instant he was robed and slippered and out 
confronting her. 
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“ What is it, dear?” he repeated, anxiously. 

“Oh, Charley!” she exclaimed. “Oh, how could 
you? How_could you?” 

“How could I what?” he demanded. 

“Q-o-o-oh, that creature!” sobbed Angelina. “1 
never would have believed it. I never could have be- 
lieved it! Fool that I was to put so much faith in 
any man. And here is the whole thing in your own 
handwriting. Oh, I shall die!” 

“What are you talking about?” asked the bewildered 
Brougham. 

“This,” Angelina cried, thrusting a big envelope 
into his hand. ‘This! This! Tuts! Look at it. 
Could anything be plainer? All in your own hand. 
QO-o-0-oh, if I eould only die!” 

Brougham looked at the back of the envelope. Words 
were written there, sure enough, and written by his 
own hand. Slowly he read down a list: 

Evening gloves, 

Walking gloves, 

Silk stockings. 

Lisle stockings. | 

Laces. 

Fans. 

Embroideries. 

Suddenly he remembered what it all meant. 

“Haw! haw! haw!” he roared. ‘Oh, ho! ho! ho!” 

“How dare you laugh?” cried. Angelina. “Of all 
the heartless, cruel monst—” 

“Wait a moment, honey,” Brougham interrupted 
her. “ Wait right here.” 

He dashed into the dining-room and dashed back 
with the morning paper in his hand. Opening it at 
the editorial page he pointed at the cartoon—his 
cartoon—grinned, and said: “There you are, friend 
wife. Look at ‘ that creature” Oh ho! ho! ho!” 

Angelina looked. As she dabbed away the tears she 
took in the details of a cartoon Charley had drawn 
to show at a glance how fearfully Woman is to be 
taxed in the new tariff. There was a picture of 
Woman arrayed in overtaxed clothing, hat, gloves, 
lingerie, finery, etcetera, each item tagged “ twenty- 
per-cent. increase” or “one-hundred-per-cent. in- 
crease,” as the case might be, 
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A Flag that Wrecked a Building 


One of the features of Pittsburg’s cele- 
bration of Independence Day was the 
unfurling of the largest flag in the 
world, a great banner that was suspended 
from a cable running between the tower 
of the Court House and the seventeenth 
story of the Frick Building. “Old 
Glory ” measured 80 feet in width by 
160 feet in length and weighed approxti- 





volunteered to correct the defect, and, 
carrying a new rope over his shoulders, 
he slowly made his way hand over hand 
along the two-inch steel table which joined 
the two buildings ata height of three 
hundred feet above the street. It was a 
dangerous feat and deserved the tremen- 
dous applause which the crowd accorded 
the daring man. 




















The fargest flag in the world, whose flapping damaged a building at Pittsburg 


mately 1,200 pounds. The total weight 
of flag and fastenings was about 3,000 
pounds. An idea of its immensity may 
be gained from the fact that each of the 
stars was five feet across from tip to tip. 

Because of a hitch in one of the guide- 
ropes the ceremony of unfurling and dedi- 
cating the great flag was delayed for a 
time. Finally a young bridge - painter 





The following day, whipped about by 
the breeze, the great flag strained at the 
ropes which held it to the Court House 
until hundreds of pounds of the tile 
roofing were dislodged and crashed into 
the street. A number of persons nar- 
rowly escaped injury, and police guarded 


-the district about the building while the 


heavy banner was being removed. 





The Gentler View 


CONCERNING 


PLANS, ETC. 


By Florida Pier 


Ir is to be hoped that in some way 
our unfulfilled plans are made up to us. 
Not by allowing us to do other things 
of equal charm, for this would be no 
sort of a restitution, but by arranging 
a second incarnation with the same tastes 
and preferences. Perhaps even this 
would not soothe the excessively sore 
spot left by an abandoned plan. Per- 
haps nothing can make us feel the 
same again. Perhaps, seeing that this 
is the case, the world had better readjust 
itself when it sees that we have made 
up our minds and avoid dire results b 
not getting in our way. People spea 
so lightly*6f the changed plans of other 
people, and if they do not speak with 
heat of their own shattered intentions 
it is no doubt because they cannot trust 
themselves to speak of the matter at 
all. If for a matter of six months you 
have promised yourself the Cathedral at 
Chartres, and promised it at a certain 
time, then when the time comes and 





something is substituted in place of 
Chartres, your enthusiasms are justified 
in feeling that they have been tricked, 
deceived, made light of, and their never 
quite trusting you again is only to be 
expected. 

The moment a plan is formulated—is it 
necessary to say that none but rightly 
running people are under discussion ?— 
a thousand little alarms and rockets are 
set, each moment that passes between the 
time when the plan was thought of and 
the ecstatic second when it should come 
off tightens the springs of these little 
mechanisms, so that when their moment 
arrives, and they are not allowed to go 
off with their relieving whizzes and 
whirs, it is not an overstatement to say 
that one suffers. Some people are filled 
with these frustrated exclamation points 
and they must be uncommonly uncom- 
fortable inside. Of course if at the faint- 
est outline of a plan one’s imagination 
does not leap to action, but, merely rais- 
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ing its head, remarks that the idea will 
be well enough if it ever comes to any- 
thing, if this is one’s sluggish habit, one, 
no doubt, leads a life of comparative 
comfort. But it is not the way of the 
majority (this is insisted upon, though 
with some doubts stirring in the mind of 
the writer); a plan is a match that sets 
the most sodden of us aflame. If Ra- 
venna seemed possible to us, we sent a 
facet ahead and it awaited us there pa- 
tiently, acquiring, only because we had 
said that it would be safe to do so, a 
feeling of permanency in Ravenna, taking 
on a settled air with which to meet us 
when we finally arrived. Then—and here 
enters the treachery—we never went to 


Ravenna; after months of leading on with 


false expectations the enthusiasms we 
kept with us as well as the facets we 
sent ahead, Ravenna was cut out of our 
route and what in such a situation can 
we expect? Nothing better than to lose 
the facet, a catastrophe that makes us 
forever a damaged, incomplete article, and 
to be conscious whenever Ravenna is men- 
tioned of an aching, unsatisfied void. It 
will be seen at once that such risks are 
not to be run with a careless frequency. 
It would be no pretty predicament to 
have facets scattered all over the place, 
making one present at home the appear- 
ance of a tattered honeycomb. The rem- 
edy is—it is to be hoped that not for a 
single instance did any one think to the 
contrary—always to follow a plan once 
it is formulated. Explain to all obstacles 
how serious, not to say dangerous, the 
changing of a plan is. Let them know 
that what seems to them only a plan 
might, if baffled, mean partial dissolu- 
tion for you. Just because a plan is in 
the future does not excuse the world for 
regarding it as a thing easily disposed 
of. A plan, if it is any sort of a plan 
at all, is to its maker a stern, irrevocable 
fact, and destroying facts is an extreme- 
ly grave matter. It is just this side of 
the affair that needs all. the air discus- 
sion can give it. Plans are as an in- 
stitution perfect and need no support, 
but the attitude of the world toward 
plans in general, and particularly toward 
plans not of their composing— Ah, it 
would be very nearly impossible to say 
too much. 

One of the things said, one of the un- 
bearable things, is that if you do not 
carry out a plan now you will some other 
time. But stich a remark proves one 
guilty of absolute ignorance of the first 
rules of planning. To carry out one’s 
abandoned plan for this minute some 
three months ahead is not carrying out 
the plan at all. It is a splendidly coura- 
geotis making of a second plan, while the 
first plan lies shattered—a contenting of 
oneself with an imitation, a brave sat- 
isfaction felt in a clock run down and 
no longer capable of a single expectant 
tick. It is such feats as these that go 
unapplauded, while the easy braveries 
bring constant clatter about our ears. 
Dead plans lying in one’s heart make 
much heavier burdens than the most un- 
digested of entrées in the place where 
undigested entrées stop, yet it is these of 
which one converses and meets kindred 
souls over. 

If any instinct for neatness has been 
given one it is more than distressing 
to have intentions in half the cities of 
the continent, which if visited would 
unite one with one’s wishes, and the re- 
sult would be an eternally comforting 
sense of completion. However, this is 
a detail of a very large subject, and the 
real business in hand is to make a plea 
for better treatment, beginning now, of 
all and every one’s plans. There being 
no reparation for a thwarted plan, and 
surely that has been made clear, it is 
beautifully obvious that anything must’ 
be done rather than deal a wound that 
will remain forever open. Hold boats, 
write to the papers, ask help of the phi- 
lanthropists, make trains amenable, an- 
nihilate time, railway officials, and cir- 
cumstances, but bow before plans, make 
way before them, treat them as _ the 
adored, cherished, unlikely, persecuted 
things they are. Do anything upsetting 
except be so spiritless as not to make 
them. That should be a point of honor 
with us all. 


When will localities learn to face their 
weather bravely and cease this silly evad- 
ing of days that on the face of them can- 
not all be “unusual”? Unusual weather 
is the most palpable of pretences, yet no 
one hesitates to stand up for their native 
climate at the expense of their veracity 
and declare the present weather a thing 
that has never happened before. Gently 
it is intimated that the newcomer is 
responsible for this change for the worse. 
As it is an entirely new thing and firs‘ 
noticed by an out-of-town person—well, 
they courteously but firmly shift -the re- 
sponsibility off their own shoulders to 
the place where -they think it belongs. 
Now it stands to reason that all weather 
in all places cannot be out of the usual 
order of things. The more likely thing 
is that, as no one has ever become com- 





jletely reconciled to weather, it has an 
I A ’ 


eternally novel air. It is improbable that 
any one has ever been able to believe 
that weather is as bad as it is. It is 
so wholly trying or so _ intoxicatingly 
lovely that our relations with it have all 
the stiff excitement one experiences on 
making a new acquaintance. Then, as 
weather from the first showed every 
trick in its bag, ran the gamut of its 
possibilities, it was out of the question 
that even the eighth day should be treat- 
ed to unusual weather. It requires reti- 
cence and a long concealment of one’s 
worst manners to be honestly unusual. 


Weather has never been reticent. It is 
surly, coquettish, vicious,- capricious, 
dogged, devilish—there is no need of 


hunting for adjectives, it is all of them 
except unusual. That alone we balk at 
and refuse to admit. 





PURE MILK FOR BABY. 

SANrTaRy milk production was first started by Gail 
Borden in the early fifties. The best systems to-day 
ate largely based on his methods, but none are so 
thorough and so rigidly enforced as the Borden system. 
Fot over fifty years the Bacte Brann CONDENSED 
Mix has proved its claim as the best food for infants. ,*, 








THE_BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
aes HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” @s5 cents a 
ttle. o*s 


Uss BROWN'’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4", 
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SURPRISED HIM 


Doctor’s Test of Food. 








A doctor in Kansas experimented with 
his boy in a test of food, and gives the 
particulars, He says: 

“T naturally watch the effect of differ- 
ent foods on patients. My own little son, 
a lad of four, had been ill with pneu- 
monia, and during his convalescence did 
not seem to care for any kind of food. 

“T knew something of Grape-Nuts and 
its rather fascinating flavour, and particu- 
larly of its nourishing and nerve-build- 
ing powers; so I started the boy on Grape- 
Nuts, and found from the first dish that 
he liked it. 

“His mother gave it to him steadily, 
and he began to improve at once. In 
less than a month he had gained about 
eight pounds, and soon became so well 
and strong we had no further anxiety 
about him. 

“An old patient of mine, 73 years old, 
came down with serious stomach trouble, 
and before I was called had got so weak 
he could eat almost nothing, and was in 
a serious condition. He had tried almost 
every kind of food for the sick without 
avail. 

“T immediately put him on Grape-Nuts, 
with good, rich milk and just a little 
pinch of sugar. He exclaimed, when I 
came next day, ‘Why, doctor, I never ate 
anything so good or that made me feel so 
much stronger.’ 

“T am pleased to say that he got well on 
Grape-Nuts, but he had to stick to it for 
two or three weeks; then he began to 
branch out a little with rice or an egg or 
two. He got entirely well, in spite of his 
almost hopeless condition. He gained 
22 pounds in two months, which at his 
age is remarkable. 

“T could quote a list of cases where 
Grape-Nuts has worked wonders.” 

‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Read ‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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THE PROMISE OF THE HARVESTS 


fruition ‘of the wheat nein went 
into the ground before last winter’s 
snows covered the earth is being 
gathered into barns—four hundred 
million bushels is the government’s 
estimate of the crop. Before that 
has all been harvested three hundred 
million aay more of wheat planted in the spring 
will be awaiting the reaper’s coming. By that time 
corn—five bushels to every one of wheat—will be 
ripening, and in the Southern fields the cotton boll will 
be bursting open in the hot sun. Until the fields 
whiten again a vast army of people will be ceaselessly 
busy reaping, picking, storing what the earth has 
brought forth and added to our store. 

It is a pleasant picture to contemplate, particularly 
so at the present time when so much depends upon 
the favorable outturn of the harvests. This year of 
all years we need good crops. That the industrial re- 
covery so auspiciously begun and now making such 
good progress may be continued—that we may regain 
our lost position as the merchandise creditor of the na- 
tions—that the shortage of wheat may be filled in 
and the price of bread reduced—for these and a num- 
her of other reasons it is most important that the 
crops should turn out well. 

We are nearing the end of July now, a time when it 
is possible to form a pretty correct idea as to how the 
crops are going to turn out. Working with the 
claborate government report of July Ist as a basis, 
and taking into consideration weather conditions 
which have prevailed since then, experts’ estimates on 
the cereal crops made now are not likely to differ 
materially from final results. Providing, of course, 
that weather conditions do not become exceptionally 
bad, that there occur no wide-spread droughts or floods. 
Of such developments there is always a chance, and 
fully a month more must elapse before the corn crop 
can be sgid to be absolutely assured. But considering 
the excellent start the crop has made, the great acre- 
age planted, and the favorable weather, there is 
nothing unconservative about the expectation of a 
great crop, or the making of plans on that idea. The 
railroads, for instance, have to make their crop-earry- 
ing preparations long before the crops are actually 
assured. No business can be run on an expectation-of- 
disaster basis. 

Before turning to the question of the influence of 
the crops on the financial markets, it is worth while 
to pause and note just what is the promise of the crops 
at the present time. Using the Produce Exchange 
estimates based upon the government crop report just 
issued, it appears that the combined winter and spring 
wheat crop amounts to 663,000,000 bushels, almost 
exactly the same as last year, and 8,000,000 bushels 
above the five-year average. Of corn the indicated 
yield is 3,161,174,000 bushels, almost half a_ billion 
bushels more than last year’s average crop and a 
quarter of a billion bushels more than the record crop 
of 1906. 

Such figures are stupendous—it is almost impossible 
for the mind to grasp them. But translate them into 
terms of dollars and cents and there is no difficulty in 
realizing just what the corn crop means to the country. 
Take, for instance, the excess of this year’s corn crop 
over last year’s, a crop which was within a few million 
bushels of the five-vear average. That excess amounts 
to 492 million. bushels. At the average price for the 
past five years (63.5 cents) that extra 492 million 
bushels is worth to the country just $312,000,000. 

As to the cotton crop, estimates vary widely, and it 
is impossible to say more than that the present outlook 
is for an average yield. Since the last monthly gov- 
ernment report, extremely high temperatures have 
prevailed in the southern part of the Cotton Belt, and 
there has not been enough rain to give the plant 
strength to withstand the fieree heat. As a conse- 
quence, and in inverse ratio as cotton prices have risen, 
estimates as to the size of the crop have had to be re- 
duced, The end-of-the-month report of the Department 
of Agriculture is being awaited with the greatest in- 
terest. But in any case, and even if the crop turns 
out below the average, the price at which cotton is 
selling means a money value for the crop greater than 
the value of other cotton crops which have been much 
larger. 

Granted, then, that fulfilment follows the crops’ 
present promise, what is the bearing on the markets of 
this accession of wealth by the agricultural communi- 
ties? Indications now point to a money value for the 
crops of nearly nine billion dollars, a sum far in excess 
of what the products of the soil have ever before yield- 
ed in any one year. Here, evidently, is a new and de- 
cidedly potent force in the situation. 

Primarily, of course, money means buying power— 
the enrichment of the West means increased ability to 
purchase. Land, securities, materials for improve- 
ments, luxuries—on these classes will be concentrated 
the demand. From various sections of the West re- 
ports are already coming in of big advances in land 
values, as a result of brilliant crop prospects. From 
Texas where the boom in real estate continues un- 
abated, to the Pacifie Northwest where the stimulus 
of new railroad building is strongly felt, new farm 
land is in strong demand and prices are rising. With 
wheat and corn and cotton all at present prices, farm- 
ing on a large scale is a mighty profitable business; 
in every direction preparations for further increase 
in acreage are going forward. 

Securities as well as land values are bound sooner 
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or later to feel the direct influence of the West’s in- 
creased purchasing power. To a certain degree stock 
prices have undoubtedly “ discounted ” the expected 
Western buying, but there is no means on earth of 
gauging what that demand will be, or fixing on any 
level up to which the buying will go. ® Discounting ” 
the effect of purchases with the crop money, in other 
words, is a very uncertain and indefinite operation. 
Undoubtedly the market is higher than it would be 
were the crop prospects less brilliant; but as to 
whether the anticipatory rise has been enough, and as to 
how prices will be affected when the West does actually 
commence to buy, there is no telling at the present time. 

So far as its influence on stock prices is concerned, 
much will depend upon the extent to which the buy- 
ing demand is diverted into several classes of bonds 
which have become extremely popular in Western com- 
munities during the past year or two. Local street- 

railway bonds, ‘electric- -lighting bonds, irrigation bonds 
—these and similar securities are gaining an exceed- 
ingly strong foothold in the agricultural sections of 
the ‘country. They give a chance for the employment 
of capital in local enterprise, they yield a high rate of 
income. Prosperous farmers are buying them, and 
will buy them, where they would not dream of buying 
the stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. A 
good deal of the crop money will be sent East and in- 
vested here, no doubt, but a big proportion of the 
money will stay right where it was earned and be used 
in further assisting the development of the country. 

Coming down to the third use of the crop money, it 
is plain “enough that the purchase of the materials 
used in the improvement and extension work, bound to 
be undertaken on a large scale, means a great stimulus 
to the country’s manufacturing industries. Better and 
more scientific methods of farming are being constantly 
adopted, more elaborate and “expensive forms of 
machinery are being put into use. These improve- 
ments pay and pay well, but they cost money. Every 
mile of new wire fence, every improved piece of 
machinery purchased out of surplus, means additional 
work for some factory somewhere, more wheels turn- 
ing, employment for more hands. 

Similarly with luxuries. Surpluses originating from 
the sale of big crops at present prices mean not only 
the purchase of the small comforts of life, but of 
pianolas, automobiles, and other luxuries which cost 
real money. Kansas City, it is said, has become one 
of the chief automobile-distributing centres in the 
country. Manufacturers of the lower-grade cars, whose 
whole output 1s sold and whose factories are working 
night and day, testify to the large proportion of orders 
which come from the Western States, orders which 
represent money derived entirely from the sale of agri- 
cultural products. 

So much for the direct effect of the crops on business. 
Two other important phases of the question remain 
to be considered. The first is the relation of the crops 
to prospective railroad earnings; the other the part 
which the crop is apt to play in regaining for us our 
lost favorable balance of trade. 

With regard to the influence of the crops on the earn- 
ings of the railways, it must be remembered that these 
are two distinct movements, first the actual hauling 
out of the wheat and corn and cotton, and then the re- 
turn flow of merchandise purchased with the crop 
money. With the first movement the value of the crops 
has nothing to do. That is entirely a matter of bulk. 
But as for the return flow of merchandise everything 
depends upon the price at which the crop has been sold. 

This year the movement of wheat and of cotton is 
apt to be about average. Corn, on the other hand, 
should furnish a tonnage very nearly twenty per cent. 
larger than last year—enough to give a big lift to 
gross earnings of such roads as Missouri Pacifie and 
Atchison. But it is in the return flow of merchandise 
purchased with the crop money rather than in their 
direct outward movement that the crops are likely to 
benefit greatly the earnings of the railroads. What- 
ever happens in the wheat market, no one can doubt 
that if the year’s crop turns out about the same as 
last year’s, as expected, the amount of money realized 
by the farmers this season will be infinitely greater 
than it was last season. Similarly with cotton. There 
was a big cotton crop last year, and it is a certainty 
that the cotton roads will not earn as much money 
hauling this year’s crop out of the Belt as they made 
hauling out last year’s crop. But when it comes to 
hauling back into the wheat and cotton raising States 
the merchandise bought with dollar wheat and twelve- 
cent cotton, it will-probably be found not only that the 
movement is the greatest on record, but that it will 
last the longest.as “well. 

Concerning the question of the crops and the un- 
favorable balance of trade, it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the wheat crop is not larger, for while 
we shall receive more money for what wheat we do 
send to Europe, diminished supplies here make it seem 
unlikely that there will be any considerable export- 
able surplus. Experience has shown, however, that 
when Europe finds the price of wheat too high, a 
strong disposition develops to import and use corn in- 
stead. And of corn, present indications are that we 
shall have an unprecedented quantity both for home 
consumption and for export. 

There is a saying that nothing makes exchange like 
cotton, something which is true for the simple reason 
that we have a natural monopoly on the staple, and 
that the rest of the world must buy from us at any 
price. And it is upon cotton sold abroad at a high 
price more than on anything else that we must depend 
for the setting aright of our international trade 
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balance. Wheat exports will perhaps show up a little 
better than last year and we shall gain on the move- 
ment of corn, but if we are to get back any of the 
gold we have been so freely shipping away, it will be 
in return for what the whole world must have, and 
what we only can grow—cotton. 


Sagging bond prices are responsible for wide dis- 
cussion as to whether recent big bond issues have been 
thoroughly “ assimilated.” In the marketing of new 
bonds there are several stages. The last of them is 
the passing of the bonds from the hands of the small 
dealer—the retailer, so to speak—into the possession 
of the bona-fide investor. To what extent the new 
bonds whicn have been issued have passed through 
this last stage is somewhat of a question. 

Judging from the activity of the trading in the new 
issues between the bond houses, it would seem as 
though there were a pretty fair volume of bonds 
which have by no means yet reached the “ ultimate con- 
sumer.” Moreover, a good many bonds are changing 
hands among the dealers at fair concessions in price. 
A good many small dealers who took on bonds with 
the idea of supplying a July reinvestment demand 
which never materialized are now selling back their 
bonds to the larger houses, who figure that they can 
distribute the securities among their customers. 


With money easy as it is at present, the average 
investor is not apt to care much about the gold move- 
ment one way or the other, but the extent attained 
by the outflow to Argentina is positively forcing the 
subject on investors’ “attention. Since the beginning 
of the year we have shipped away to Argentina nearly 
$35,000,000 of our good gold coin—as much as we have 
sent down there in the past ten years combined. 

That the fact that the government is “ hard-up” is 
directly responsible for this big outflow of gold will 
come as a surprise to a good many people, and yet that 
is exactly the truth of the matter. Here is the se- 
quence: The government is pinched for money and 
draws its deposits out of the banks. That releases 
government bonds which are of no earthly use except 
as a basis for bank circulation. To that purpose they 
are accordingly put. The supply of bank-notes in- 
creases abnormally—money becomes abnormally easy. 
Foreign exchange is thereby sustained at an unnatu- 
rally high level, and the London banks who owe gold 
in Argentina are put in a position where they can 
simply direct us to make the payment for them. 

Manifestly there is something wrong; it is little 
short of absurd that we should lose our gold because 
the government is short of funds. Nor is it necessary 
to go very far to find out the trouble. Too many 
bank-notes—that is what is responsible for the un- 
healthy money ease, the high level of exchange and 


‘all the rest of it. Why are there too many bank-notes? 


Because just at the moment there happen to be too 
many unwanted government bonds around. Obviously, 
if more government securities are to be put out this 
year they should be of such a kind as to remove the 
danger of their contributing further inflation to an 
already badly inilated condition. 


Another long step in the railroad development of the 
South will have been taken when there is completed 
the proposed line connecting the Burlington and the 
Louisville and Nashville systems at Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. James J. Hill’s intention to go into Southern 
territory for traflie was very plainly shown when the 
Burlington bought up the Colorado and Southern six 
months ago. That deal provided the great Hill Sys- 
tem with a Gulf outlet. But now, apparently, it is 
intended to work farther East, for which purpose a 
traffic alliance. it is reported, has been made with 
Louisville and Nashville. Completion of the connect- 
ing link would mean the opening up of a vast South- 
ern territory to the Hill lines. 

By no means, however, is the advantage all on one 
side. The Hill lines get access to a great and grow- 
ing territory, but that territory, on the other hand, 
is bound to be immensely benefitcd by its closer con- 
nection with the railroads of the North. Mr. Hill is 
the “ Empire Builder,” and wherever his influence has 
extended it has been accompanied by development and 
progress. The new territory into which he is extend- 
ing his lines will not afford the opportunity for build- 
ing up any new “ empires,” but is capable of wonderful 
development. Mr. Hill has ever been the advocate of 
reciprocity—it looks as though both the South and Mr. 
Hill's railroads were to be greatly benefited by this 
new arrangement. 


There is a decided tendency, and it is apt to become 
stronger from now on, for railroad net earnings to 
make a showing less favorable than might be expected 
from the amounts being earned gross. The explanation 
is simply that the period of sailing as close to the wind 
as possible is over, and that traffic : managers are loosen- 
ing up on the expense account. One of the striking 
features of American railway finance during the period 
of shrinking gross earnings, which began two years 
ago, was the really remarkable way in which operating 
expenses were cut down. 

With the increase in gross earnings the necessity for 
such strict economy has passed, and the railroads have 
again become free buyers of materials and equipment. 
Preparations for moving the tonnage resulting from 
the crops are apt to increase operating charges at the 
expense of the net earnings, but that is money which 
will all come back to stockholders—with liberal in- 
terest added. 
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Restoring a Nursery of Famous Men 


By HENRY 


Nor long ago two men met outside the 
door of the Secretary of State in Wash- 
ington. One was Philip B. Stewart, of 
Colorado, and the other the Chinese min- 
ister. The last time they met before was 
as Andover boys on the baseball field in 
the annual game with Exeter when 
Stewart was captain and Sir Chentung 
Liang-Cheng played right field. That day, 
with two men on base and the score a tie, 
Pi Yuk, as he was then known, made a 
three-base hit and broke up the game. To- 
day, in China, Pi Yuk is working just as 
hard for Andover as he ever did on the 
diamond. 

In the history of June Commencements, 
university, school, or college, no more 
splendid response of an alumni was ever 
made than that of the seven thousand 
“old boys ” of Phillips Academy, who have 
pledged themselves to raise nearly a quar- 
ter of a million before another summer 
rolls round to buy back land once held 
by this historic seat of learning. 

When Andover Theological Seminary 
was moved to Cambridge it left a deserted 
campus and a score of desirable buildings 
in the middle of the academy reservation 
on the crown of Andover Hill, property 
which, although deeded a hundred years 
ago to the seminary by the academy, was 
separate and distinct from it and _ its 


- trustees in duty bound to sell to the high- 
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dover—the Washingtons, Lees, and Au- 
gustine Corbin, nine in.all. The historic 
Sullivan family from New Hampshire has 
been represented there for years; South 
Carolina sent the Barnwells, and the 
names of Phillips, Dana, Quincy, Wendell, 
Higginson, Lowell, Saltonstall, ably repre- 
sent Massachusetts and New England. 
Each State in the Union has furnished 
its quota of Andover boys. From = gen- 
eration to generation names prominent in 
civil, political, and military history may 
be traced to this school register. 

Every Andover boy knows the historic 
houses on the bill that will be acquired by 
the purchase of the alumni. In the Brick 
Row is Phillips Hall, the first seminary 
building erected in 1809. It and Bartlet 
Hall, built in 1821, will be utilized as 
dormitories. Old Bartlet Chapel, which 
stands between Bartlet Hall and Phillips 
Hall, was designed by Charles Bulfinch 
and dedicated in 1818. This building will 
be used for a recitation-hall. Under the 
elms on the wide green lawns around the 
campus are the houses of the seminary 
professors, which the members of the 
academy faculty will occupy. A number 
of these residences of the pure Colonial 
type have revered associations of former 
years. Samaritan House was built in 1824 
by a society that cared for needy students, 





and was the residence of Prof. Calvin E. 

















Some of the historic buildings included in the 
purchase by the Phillips Academy Alumni 


est bidder. Phillips Academy never was 
a wealthy school. It lacked the endow- 
ments of the colleges, and without a rich 
corporation behind it the institution sud- 
denly faced a most critical point in its 
physical development—a situation. requir- 
ing immediate financial aid if its beautiful 
green, shaded by grand old elms, was to 
remain unbroken and the historic buildings 
around it saved for the use of the school. 

Andover men from all parts of the coun- 
try, from Europe, from the West Indies, 
from the islands of the Pacific, and from 
the Far East, devoted sons of their Alma 
Mater, who by their loyalty and pride 
had already given generously to the urgent 
needs of the school, again responded to the 
call, and to-day subscriptions are pouring 
into the little office on the hill at such a 
rate that all but some $100,000 of the 
$250,000 needed has been pledged. 

Founded when only eleven colleges were 
in existence. and at a time when there 
were no railroads or stage-coaches and only 
seventy-five post-offices in this country. 
when Boston and New York were small 
towns and hostile Indians roamed Pennsy]- 
vania, Phillips Andover has struggled 
down the road of the years since its 
foundation in 1778, steadily growing, un- 
til to-day it is larger than most of the 
fresh-water colleges. 





Washington sent his nephews to An- 


Stowe during the time that Mrs. Stowe 
wrote A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The 


house has for years been the residence of | 


principals of the academy. In the north- 
east room on the first floor of Blunt House, 
Samuel Fyancis Smith, a student of the 
seminary, wrote America in 1832. On 
Main Street is the president’s house, built 
in 1809, the garden of which was used as 
the study and workshop of Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Smyth House, built in 
1803, has been the home of many an 
Andover professor. Its roof sheltered 
Professors Emerson, Murdock, Shedd, and 
Egbert C. Smyth, and when Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was a student at the academy he 
boarded there. . 

Phillips Academy, thanks to its loyal 
sons, needs no longer to point. the inquir- 
ing stranger to its half-hidden buildings 
on side streets and alleys. To-day Andover 
Hill is Phillips Academy. The lights 
twinkling by night from scores of win- 
dows in Bartlet and Phillips halls; the 
shouts of two hundred-odd boys scattered 
in play during recreation hours over the 
old seminary campus; the coming and ge- 
ing of classes in Pearson Hall, formerly 
Bartlet Chapel; all this and more is sig- 
nificant of the new Phillips, handsomely 
equipped in buildings and grounds and 
capable of a larger and even more illustri- 
ous future. 





Canadian Sod Houses 


THE traveller in the Canadian provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta is astonished 
at the great number of sod houses which 
are scattered throughout the prairie 
farming district. These do not occur in 
the vicinity of the towns, but are out 
about ten miles or more. One might sup- 
pose that such rude structures were the 
result of poverty. On the contrary, the 
sod houses denote advancing prosperity. 

When the homesteader takes up a sec- 
tion of that wonderful wheat land in 
western Canada he plants his crop at the 
earliest possible moment in order that he 
may not miss a harvest. Often he is occu- 
pied to such an extent with these agri- 
cultural operations that he neglects his 
dwelling-house and hurriedly throws to- 
gether a rude makeshift of sod. Even 
though it were desired to erect a frame- 
house this could be done only with great 
difficulty because of the scarcity of lum- 
ber. It is far better to live in temporary 
quarters until the railroad pushes out into 





that territory and brings the comforts of 


os 


civilization. However, these sod houses 
are by no means uncomfortable, for they 
are wonderfully cool in summer and corre- 
spondingly warm in winter. 





The Muskrat as a Delicacy 


THE trapping of muskrats is the means 
of livelihood for a great many persons in 
this country. and the eastern shore of 
Chesapeake Bay, in the State of Maryland, 
is probably the most fertile field for that 
industry. In that section alone the sale 
of skins this season will amount to nearly 
$500,000. But the pelt is not the only 
value connected with the taking of the 
muskrat, because it is frequently used 
for food. Practically every restaurant 
on the Maryland peninsula serves muskrat 
when in season, and it is a favorite dish 
at midnight suppers. 

The majority of persons are disgusted 
by the mere thought of eating muskrat, 
but undoubtedly this is due to the preju- 
dice against the name of rat. However, 
they are grealy mistaken in disliking this 
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rodent, for it is one of the cleanest of 
living animals, and is delicious when 
properly cooked. 

The muskrat’s home is built of marsh 
grass heaped into a mound and situated 
above the level of high-water. This house 
is dry and warm and the interior is al- 
ways spotlessly clean. Feeding entirely 
upon tender roots and herbs, this peculiar 
little animal invariably scrubs thoroughly 
in the water every bit of food before it is 
eaten. 





The Workers 


TuEIR day is night, their lot severe, 
Their boasted freedom, but to slave; 
Their youth is age, their age a waste 
Of blighted days; and then the grave. 


A grave, perhaps, that no stone marks, 
No font, no urn, no line of fame. 

Living: their life was but a strife; 
Dead: and they sleep without a name. 


Dead, and their place is quickly filled. 
Life’s endless chain doth never yield; 

The work goes on; one takes his post 
By the shaft’s mouth or im the field. 


The work goes on, one woman weeps, 
One woman who has ne’er known rest, 

Weeps, but toils on, for who shall feed 
The helpless babe upon her breast? 


The work goes on, the daylight fades, 
And darkness slips across the sky. 
No peace is theirs, no rest from cares: 

Another day is nigh again. 
JoHN Law DALLAM. 





Deer Destroying the Crops 


A LARGE herd of deer, nearly four hun- 
dred in number, have been roaming over 
a small district in western Iowa and 
greatly damaging the farmers’ crops in 
that locality. There is no open season 
for deer in Iowa, and the penalty for 
killing one is a fine of $100 and costs, 
so the animals appear to have the law on 
their side. 

These deer are not from wild stock, but 
are the increase of a private herd that was 
collected by William Cuppy, a wealthy 
pioneer farmer living near the town of 
Avoca. Upon the death of Cuppy the 
estate was divided and the property was 
sold in small sections. The deer were 
forgotten, apparently, and, being allowed 
to wander as they pleased, gradually re- 
verted to the wild state. 





“Big Tim” Sullivan in Paris 


SENATOR TimoTHY D. SULLIVAN, better 
known as “ Big Tim” Sullivan, the real 
head of Tammany Hall in New York 
City, is spending his vacation touring 
Europe. While seeing the sights in Paris 
he and his friends visited the race-track 
to witness the running of the Grand Prix, 
the greatest sporting event of the year on 
the Continent. The New York statesman 
is a great lover of horses and thoroughly 
enjoys a good race. 
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Senator Sullivan at the Grand Prix 


“It’s all right over here,” he said, after 
the Grand Prix had been run, “but we 
know more about horse-racing in America 
than they do in Europe. But, after all, 
people don’t come to see the horses on 
Grand Prix; tley come to admire the 
women in all their finery.” 

The Senator admitted that he was one 
of the admirers on that occasion, but de- 
clared that he had yet to meet the peer 





of our American girl. 





Cost of Industrial Life Insurance 
Further Reduced by 
The Prudential 


Great Life Insurance Company Volun- 
tarily Adds over $20,000,000 in Addi- 
tional Benefits to Industrial Policies. 


VOLUNTARY concessions aggregating over 
$20,000,000 additional benefits to In- 
dustrial policies already in force, and in- 
creasing the amount of benefits to all 
similar policies issued after July Ist, 
briefly states the effect of an important 
and far-reaching announcement just made 
by The Prudential Insurance Company 
through President John F. Dryden. 

For years it has been the practice of 
The Prudential to add to the benefits al- 
ready granted to policyholders, giving more 
insurance than the contracts called for 
whenever experience has. demonstrated 
that it could safely be done. The constant 
aim of the officers of The Prudential is to 
give the most and the best for the least. 
Close and careful study is given every 
feature of the company’s business. The 
gains made in different departments each 
year, the earning power of the company’s 
assets, decrease in mortality, ete., as com- 
pared with what was expected, are all care- 
fully scrutinized. In this way The Pru- 
dential is able from time to time to grant 
increased benefits to policyholders, giving 
them the advantage obtained through these 
savings, even though no legal obligation so 
to do exists under the policy contracts. 

According to the announcement just 
made, on all Industrial policies issued after 
July 1st the benefits will be increased by an 
amount averaging more than ten per cent., 
thus giving all new Industrial policyholders 
more insurance for less money than ever 
hitherto granted. 

In furtherance of this liberal practice The 
Prudential has also made these concessions 
retroactive—that is, applicable to similar 
policies issued since the beginning of the 
year 1907 and in force on the Ist of July 
of this year, thus enabling holders of old 
policies to share in the increased benefits 
granted to the new. 

It is to be remembered that The Pruden- 
tial issued these policies upon the non- 
participating plan, and that there was no 
obligation whatever to pay one dollar of 
benefit in excess of the amounts called for 
under the contracts, and that these con- 
cessions have been entirely voluntary, and 
were extended by the company in its usual 
spirit of liberality and fairness to policy- 
holders. 

The Prudential has already made volun- 
tary concessions to its Industrial policy- 
holders amounting to more than $11,000,000, 
and this retroactive feature of its new liberal 
benefits will add over $20,000,000 more to 
this remarkable sum, not to speak of the 
many, many millions more that will ensue 
to prospective policyholders. *» 





Mackay School of Mines 


University of Nevada ==, 

Best-equipped mining school in the country—all 
buildings of special construction. Faculty com- 
posed of prominent engineers and every depart- 
ment in charge of experienced instructors. Locat- 
ed close to great mining district—students obtain 
both wages and practical experience during vaca- 
tions. Splendid climate—every opportunity for 
outdoor life amid beautiful surroundings. Reg- 
ular term.opens August 23d. For detailed in- 
formation, address 








JOSEPH E. STUBBS, President, Reno, Nevada J 








CLARK’S CRUISES 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By S. S. Cleveland, 18,000 tons, brand new, Oct. 16, '09, from 
N. Y., and Feb. 5, "10, from "Frisco, #650 and up. 

12th Annual Orient Crutae, Feb. 5, '10, 8400 up, by 
Lloyd S. S. ‘Grosser Kurfuerst,”” 73 days, including 24 days 
Egypt and Palestine. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 
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A Memorial to a Negro Poet 


Waite Dayton, Ohio, was anticipating 
the return of the Wright brothers from 
abroad, another of her famous sons was 
being honored in the person of the dead 
negro poet, Paul Laurence Dunbar. On 


the thirty-fourth anniversary of his death’ 


a company of men and women of both 
races gathered together to unveil a me- 

















Planting the willow at the 
head of the poet’s grave 


morial to him. It was in the form of a 
granite boulder having a bronze plate let 
into the surface, inscribed with a verse 
from the poet’s Death Song: 


“Lay me down beneaf de willers in de 


grass, 
Where de branch ’1] go a-singin’ as it 
pass. 
An’ wen I’s a-layin’ low 
I kin heah it 4s I go, 
Sayin’, ‘Sleep, ma honey, tek yo’ res’ 
at ias’,’”’ 

















The granite memorial to Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar at Dayton, Ohio 


The sentiment expressed in this verse 
was obeyed by the planting of a willow 
tree at the head of the grave by a nephew 
of the deceased. 

It was in FIARPER’s WEEKLY, and from 
the pen of Mr. William Dean Howells, 
that Paul Laurence Dunbar received the 
first recognition of those powers which 
afterward obtained more general recogni- 
tion. - 





A French Aerial Passenger 
Service 


France has followed Germany’s lead in 
the establishment of an air-ship passenger 
service by the recent organization of the 
Transaerial Company. It is the inten- 
tion of this concern to have dirigible 
balloons running on a regular schedule be- 
tween Paris and certain other French 
towns, and for this purpose four air-ships 
are being constructed. The first of these, 
the Ville de Nancy, is practically com- 
pleted, and is expected to have a speed 
of fifty kilometres per hour. Sixty metres 
in length, it will be able to accommodate 
eight passengers and to fly at full speed 
for ten consecutive hours. The plans of 
the next two dirigibles- call for machines 
that will be double the size of the Ville de 
Nancy, and each is estimated to carry 
fifteen persons in addition to the crew. 
The fourth balloon is to have sufficient 
power to make forty-eight miles an hour 
while carrying the passengers. 
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to Nancy, touching at Meaux and Reims. 
Paris and Rouen will be connected by the 
western line, with a stop at Satrouville. 
The southeastern route is from the capital 
to Fontainebleau, probably, with an exten- 
sion to Lyons; and the fourth, or south- 
western service, wil terminate at Pau, 
with intermediate stations at Orléans, 
Tours, and Bordeaux. 





The Unmusical Bears 


“Music has charms to sooth a savage 
breast,” sang the poet, but evidently he 
referred entirely to uncivilized man and 
not to the savage beast—at least, not to 
the brown bear of Alaska. However, Mr. 
congrere did not specify any particular 
kind of musical instrument to be used in 
making a test, so probably he understood 
the brass band to be eliminated. If such 
be the case the above quotation may yet 
embrace Alaskan brown bears in its 
broadest application, for the experiment 
under consideration was concerned only 
with the music of a band, 

During the summer months, on Sundays 
and on holidays, there is an open-air con- 
eert in the New York Zoological Park. 
The bandstand is just above the bear-pits, 
which are cut out of the solid rock on an 
abrupt hillside. When the music begins 
most of the animals display little inter- 
est other than an occasional glance in the 
direction of the sound, But the former 
inhabitants of Alaska are not among 
those blasé bears. These two big brown 
fellows, although confined in different dens 
and with companions of other species, are 
strangely affected by the music. Ap- 
parently greatly excited and alarmed, they 
gallop about their enclosures seeking a 
way of escape and endeavoring to get as 
far distant from the disturbing sounds as 
possible. When the brasses crash in some 
martial tune these beasts become terrified 
and retreat within the caves that have 
been cut into the cliff at the back of the 
dens. It is unaccountable that, whereas 
the grizzlies, black bears, European, and 
Asiatic specimens, al] disregard these con- 
certs, our two Alaskan friends are totally 
unnerved by them, and doubtless long 
for the return of cold weather and the 
disappearance of that band. 





A Rat Migration into Canada’s 
Wheat-fields 


THE province of Manitoba, Canada, is 
threatened with an invasion of rats, and 
the people of Winnipeg are preparing for 
an active campaign against this pest, 
Recently the matter was taken before the 
Board of Control of Winnipeg with a view 
of devising ways and means to check the 
rodent advance. lt was stated that the 
rats had appeared.in the towns of Emer- 
son and Gretna, Manitoba, a few miles 
north of the international boundary, and 
were trekking northward. All the muni- 
cipalities along the boundary are taking 
up the subject and some general plan will 
be devised to meet the situation. Western 
Canada, especially the grain belt, has ever 
been free from rats, and the farmers are 
much concerned over their appearance and 
the threatened destruction of their har- 
vested grain. The Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture is making an investigation of the 
subject along the international boundary 
and will shortly report to the government. 

















MODERN SCIENTISTS HONOR 
DARWIN 


THESE TWO DISTINGUISHED SCIENTISTS, 
SIR OLIVER LODGE (AT THE LEFT) AND 
SIR LAUDER BRUNTON, TOOK A PROMI- 
NENT PART IN’ CELEBRATING THE 





Four routes are te be covered by this 
Transaerial Company. One is from Paris 








There’s a unique adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes the child enjoy 
its bath, helps the mother preserve 
her complexion, and the man of the 
house finds nothing quite so good for 
shaving. 


Have you used 


Pears’ Soap 
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BROMO-~_ 
ELTZER 


CURES 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $129 Bottles, 








lhe Voice of Reason 
“Drink it for  [@! 
Health end fad 
Contentment” /€3\ 


First in 
Quality and 
Character 


Remember The 44 Label 


BLATZ 


Order a case sent home 
Ask for it at the Olub, Oafe 


or 
insist on “‘Biatz.’’ 
Correspondence Invited direct. 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEF 


A GRACEFUL STORY 


Santa Lucia 


By MARY AUSTIN 
Cloth, Post 8vo. Price, $1.50. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 


Show that distinctive 


most exacting clientele. 


The range of examples in 
readiness compasses all in- 
dividual preferences, from 
the Banker's Gig to the 
impressive Demi - Coach. 
This obviates annoying 
delays in delivery. 
Catalog to prospective 
buyers. 
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treatment and highly devel- 
oped character made pos- 
sible only by the aid of a 


The French Carriage Co. 


92 to 98 Summer Street, Boston 





A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE 


HIGH LIFEBEER 
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TOUJOURS LA POLITESSE. 


USHER (to absent-minded judge about to leave the court). ‘“ You've 
forgot to sentence ’im, my lord.” 
JUDGE. “Dear, dear! I beg his pardon.” From “ Tatler.” 
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A MINT JULEP 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


IS A DRAUCHT OF COOL REFRESHMENT 
THE DAINTIEST SIP THAT PASSES LIP 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN ‘Ss 
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c Posi 
‘~ Te Forieive 
PRICKLY HEAT 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 
and all afflictions of the skin. “4 
little higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.” Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
Get Mennen’s (the original) ©" receipt of 25c. 
Sample Free 











Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 





The Elements 


of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essen- 
tial facts concerning the handling of a ship at 
sea, and furnishes information indispensable to 
every one connected with the navigation of a 
vessel.—Army and Navy Fournal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





While Frock 


“The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 


Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. 


1909 edition of the famous “Richard's 
Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., Nex 


Now ready, 
Sent for 10c. 


ane id illustrated humorous book. » York City. 


Beautifully bound 
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Beach Haven has the best combination 
of sea shore features on the Atlantic 
Coast. Matchless bay for sailing, 
always good fishing, perfect beach 
and bathing. @ The ENGLESIDE 
has all modern conveni » private 
baths with salt and fresh water, and 
is a home as well as ahotel. . Sure re- 
lief from hay fever. Open June 18th 
to October Ist.. Send for booklet. 


THE ENGLESIDE CO., Inc., Owners 
ROBT. F. ENGLE, Treas. and Mgr. 
BEACH HAVEN, N. J, 















Club Cocktails 


A Bottled Delight 


The difference between CLUB 
COCKTAILS and the guess- 
work kind, is just the differ- 
ence between a real drink and 
an imitation. Get CLUB 
COCKTAILS from yeur dealer. 








Martini (gin base) 
Manhattan (whis- 
key base) are 
always popular. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN 
& BRO. 
Hartford New York @ 


London 
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Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 


pleasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A delightful tonic and invigo- 
rator. At wine merchants and druggists. 


Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 


ABBOTTS BITTERS 
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SOME magazines sell more than just “ space,” 
They sell INFLUENCE. 


magazine space is no more valuable than wall 


It is the Harper INFLUENCE that makes 
Harper space valuable to you. 
50 years’ acquaintance with the more intelli- 


gent reading public has developed a strong inti- 
macy between the Harper publications and their 






That intimacy has a MONEY VALUE to 


advertisers; it constitutes Harper influence. 


Harper influence is SELLING POWER; be- 
cause an introduction of your printed salesman by 
Harper’s is an introduction’ to the best class of 
purchasers in the world, by .an INTIMATE 
friend of the PURCHASERS. © 


And—this is worth, noting—never before has 
the circle of readers—that means friernds—been so 


large, so steadfast, so constantly increasing, 





Without INFLUENCE, 






























